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WOMAN FRIEND WOULD LIKE EMPLOY- 

ment in (or near) the city. Has had experience in 
nursing, but would take some other position or employ- 
ment. Address A., this Office. 


A®N INDUSTRIOUS, TEMPERATE, RELIABLE 

young man, Friend, desires a position with reliable 
firm. Good reference. Address D. MOORE, 415 
Linden Street, Camden, N. I. 


OME WANTED 
healthy 
mother. 
reasonable opportunities for education exist. 
X., care of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 





FOR AN INTELLIGENT, 


, obedient boy of ten years, who has lost his 





OTHER’S HELP.—WANTED 
man, with experience, to assist in the care of chil- 
dren, and in the house ; city. Address No. 54, this Office. 


EFINED WOMAN WISHES POSITION AS 
housekeeper, or nurse to invalid, or mother’s help. 
Experienced. Reference. Apply R.,710 GREEN ST. 


ACANCIES FOR A FEW 
Friends’ family. Central ; 
Address No. 59, this Office. 


BOARDERS 
moderate ; 


IN A 


references. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG 
finement, position as companion, care of an inva- 


lid, or as nursery governess. Friends’ family preferred. 
L. K. B., Box 419, Nyack, N. Y. 


Wa4s rED.—BY A FRIEND OF EXPERIENCE, 
a position as companion for elderly person, or care 
of invalid. In ornear city. Address M.S., Horsham, Pa 


vv girl, who can look after 


young child, and do plain sewing. 
Office. 
ANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
and companion. Five years’ experience in a 
Friends’ family ; good sewer; good reference. Address 
No. 60, this Office 


an elderly person or 
Address No. 61, this 


HESTNUT HILL.—PLEASANT, WELL- 
heated rooms, with board. Private family, near 
trolley, and ten minutes’ walk from either Pennsylvania or 
Reading road. AMELIA B. BUCKMAN, 7910 Main St. 


T° R E NT. 
rooms. 


WO PLEASANT 


—TWO NICELY FURNISHED 
Apply to No. 58, this Office. 


ROOMS WITH GOOD 

board. Private family, near trolley, and three 
minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, 55th 
street, West Philadelphia. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
gr-50 a ~- Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 

For SALE.—PAPER FOR $4,300, DUE IN TEN 
years, bearing 4% per cent, interest payable semi- 
annuall ,and secured by mortgage on farm worth three 
times that amount. Or will make contract to avoid 
double taxation and net the investor 4 per cent. with 

ample security. Reference, New Vienna Bank. 

CHARLES G. BLACKBURN, 

New Vienna, Ohio. 





FOR SALE. 


A good farm of 34 acres, with 


Road and Gravel Pike. Apply to 
A. M. McGarvey, 309 N. 
or to EDWARD CoMLY, 


HOMES 


built ; abundance of water for irrigation. 


Chas. Cobb, Overton, Lincoln Co., 


Igth St. 
Byberry. 


Where the Grape, 
fruits grow. 


Fig, and other 
Cheap lands on the 


Address, 
Nevada. 


GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law ) 
Convention »~STENOGRAPHER. 
SCIENCE ) 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 

Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


A place in the country is preferred, provided | 
Address | 


A YOUNG WO. | 


WOMAN OF RE. | 


| Logan Building, 1 


ANTED.—A SITU ATION | FOR A YOUNG } 





: trade 
good build- 


ings, Byberry, 35th Ward, Philad’a., Academy | 





line of proposed railroad, partly | 


19, 1898. 


| THREE MONTHS, 


| TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


We return to our offer, usually 
made at this season, to send FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER to 


New Subscribers 
for Zhree Months, for 25 cents. 

We will take postage stamps. We 
prefer money. A quarter-dollar can 
easily be sent in a ‘‘ coin-card.”’ 

These special papers will always 
be stopped at end of time paid for, 
if not re-ordered. 

We can supply several orders back 
to Tenth Month 1, if desired, 
to — with 1898. 


so as 


Tac -SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
ANNUAL Donation Day 
PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY. 
Arch St., Philada. 
3 p-m. and 8p m. 
Amos S. ELLIs, Sec. Wm. N. ASHMAN, Pres. 


With all that has transpired since our last annual 
meeting, we are more than ever convinced of the neces- 
sity of vigorously prosecuting our work for Peace, 
by removing the causes and abolishing the customs of 
war; by living the conditions and promulgating the 
principles of Peace. 

So long as religion, humanity, justice, equal rights, 
and the common welfare of mankind demand that higher 
civilization that shall substitute Arbitration for the 
military system, and reason and law for carnal force, so 
long will we persevere and ask again the assistance of 
our friends to donate whatever their interest and ability 
will permit to aid this beneficent cause. . 

Donations can be sent to the Treasurer, Chalkley 
Hatton, 1924 N. 32d street, Philad’a. 

APTERNOON. 


Opening remarks by the Chairman. 

Annual report and committees appointed. 

Addresses by Amanda Deyo, David Ferris, 
Kemp, of Harrisburg. 

Brief remarks may 


AND 


OF 


Agnes 


be expected from Howard M. 
Jenkins, Alfred H. Love, Frances E. W. Harper, J. M. 
Shrigley, President Williamson School, and others. 

Conviction and resolutions presented and considered. 
Election of officers. 

EVENING. 

Opening of Envelopes with Donations. 

Addresses by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of George School 
Prof. Daniel Batchellor; Prof. E. H. Magill, Swarthmore 
College; Hon. John W. Hoyt, of Washington, D. C.; 
Sarah J. Fromer, of Greenacre Inn, on the Piscataqua, 
Maine. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 


watches for the least money. (Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 


| location is very delightful, directly overlooking 


the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 
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Oak Grove Seminary and 
Bailey Institute. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under 
the charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. For catalogue, address 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 


Vassalboro, Maine. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 














New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, 
lation, and drainage the best; combined 
individual attention and class enthusiasm 


For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


heat, venti- 
advantages of 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 




















Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
‘ FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 
Circulars on application. 


Principals. 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year Coilege 
: preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
d ANNIE HEACOCK. 
P LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 









students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, poe. 
George School, Penna. 


) Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 





A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 








country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 
Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pvuprts or Born Sexes. 






Under the care of Abington Momthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principai, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.& R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND GC O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 



















Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. | 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing | 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill | 
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Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. | 
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“Doctor, what is free alkali?” 


“The alkali used in the manufacture of soap is a strong chemical 
and is destructive of animal and vegetable tissue. 


“Pure soap is harmless, but when the soap is carelessly or dis- 
honestly made, alkali is left in it and it is then said to be ‘free.’ Soap 
containing free alkali should not be used where it may do damage. 

“In the medical profession, in sickness, in surgery and in the f 
hospitals we use Ivory Soap because it is pure and contains no i 
free alkali.” 

IVORY SOAP IS 9944 PER CENT. PURE, 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati. 





The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
- steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


736 Spring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, Philadelphia. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Millinery. 


AMES HOOD. 
533 Nortn Eveventn Street, J \ 
Philadelphia. 


a | HE PENINGTON 
Rr r T , 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, Permanent and Transient Boarding 
ATTORNEY-AT- LAW, : for Friends. 
Orrices: { 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 215 EB. 15th Street, New York City. 


{ Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. . Gransan 

— | PHE WHITTIER, 
JOHN FABER MILLER, antl. Mneee hed: Mecntetn, Os: 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. Rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. Address, CARRIE M. HAZARD. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. —_ 




















S_ W. BLACK’S SON, Evwano T. Brack. 
REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


CHARLES BURTON, ; 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 








Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 






Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLVII. 
Tue cycle of revelation ts not closed. God's spirit 
moves as of old on the hearts of his servants. The 
Christian world ts still adding chapters to the Acts of the 


Spirit through the Apostles. 
W. C. BRAITHWAITE. 
From his paper on ‘‘ Revelation,’’ at Scarborough Summer 
School, England, 1897. 
COMPASSION. 
HE saw them tasked with heavy burdens all, 
Bowed down and weary ‘neath the heavy load, 
With none their faltering footsteps home to call 
Or point them out the strait and narrow road. 
His spirit bore their burdens as his own, 
He healed the sick, restored the sightless eyes. 
He heard the mourner for a loved one moan, 
And bid the dead from out the grave arise. 
In him the spirit ever rests secure, 
For there is one to ease its struggling grief. 
Oh, seek the rest that ever shall endure, 
And you shall find in him the true relief ; 
And join with him to succor the distrest, 
And be, like him, forever by them blest. 
— Jones Very. 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 


XIV. 
EARLY AND MODERN FRIENDS. 
BY SAMUEL P. ZAVITZ. 

AN intelligent discussion of this subject requires a 
wide knowledge of our Society’s work and history, 
covering its whole lifetime. I feel unequal to the 
task allotted me. Because we have not added largely 
to our numbers as a religious organization, and in 
this have been outstripped by most other Christian 
sects, many have been ready to denounce our methods, 
and some of these even of our own Society, as being 
altogether at fault. But is adding to our numbers as 
a Society our highest service? I think not. Our 
methods are undoubtedly in some points at fault, and 
may so far be a hindrance to our true progress, but 
largely our methods are the legitimate outcome of 
our principles. When we go below the surface and 
discover what the service of the Friends has been to 
themselves and to the world, our methods may loom 
up in a new light. 

“Every tree shall be known by its fruit.”” So 
every religious organization should be judged, not by 
what it has done for itself alone, but in the larger 
sense by what it has done for the world of mankind. 
Our service to each generation differs, because the 
needs of each generation are unlike, and our methods 


1 This followed the reading of the paper by Ellwood Trueblood, 
printed in last week s FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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must necessarily change also, if we are to place our- 
selves in a position to best meet these needs. We 
would probably be shocked at an endeavor to intro- 
duce some of the ruder methods of the Early Friends. 
The fact is, our Society has been under the process of 
refinement since the earliest days, but in this I fear 
we have lost somewhat in zeal and power and spiritual 
forethought. Nevertheless, the service of the earlier 
and the later Friends to the world has been great,— 
in comparison with numbers, much greater than any 
other Christian sect. In fact, we have it from au- 
thority outside ourselves that we have done more for 
the reformation of mankind than any others. Whether 
this be true or not, no one of us with a knowledge of 
our service in every great moral reform, but must 
view with a good degree of satisfaction the result of 
our work and influence. To say nothing of any 
other reforms, the stand we have taken and the influ- 
ence we have exerted against slavery, intemperance, 
and war, the three greatest evils which have kept the 
Christian world in bondage, are matters of history 
with which most of us are familiar, and for which 
others are disposed to grant us a fair amout of credit. 
In our endeavor to end these evils we have first made 
ourselves clean in respect to them, and thus we have 
been enabled to influence others with a twofold force. 

But our service to the world is not ended. Our 
testimonies against war and intemperance are as 
much needed now as ever. There is as much need 
that our fundamental principles be asserted, and 
lived out by us, as in the past, and our very existence 
and usefulness depend upon our fidelity to principles, 
and in our ability to present them intelligently to 
others. 

Our methods may change, but they should change 
only to enable us to better meet new needs, and not 
for mere popularity. The power there is in our 
principles, too often in our history only latent, some- 
times overshadowed by our peculiarities, occasionally 
grasped by us with hope and enthusiasm, it seems to 
me, has dawned upon us in a new light of late years, 
and is being acknowledged with joy by many of our 
younger members also. This is indeed hopeful. 
When we all comprehend true Quakerism, and rise to 
a sense of our possibilities under the immediate teach- 
ing and leading of the spirit of Truth, then will our 
service to mankind be still more beneficial, and our 
methods will always conform to our true principles. 





XV. 
THE OBLIGATION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS TO 
EDUCATE ITS CHILDREN, 
BY PRINCIPAL GEORGE L. MARIS. 
The Religious Society of Friends has always 
fostered the education of its members. The school- 
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house was a general accompaniment of the meeting- 
house throughout the Friendly settlements. This is 
not surprising when we remember that those who 
gave permanence to the religious thought of our own 
ancestors were, in many instances, highly educated 
men. Take away the works and influence of Penn, 
Barclay, Penington, and other college-trained fol- 
lowers of George Fox, and it is doubtful whether 
Quaker influence would have survived much beyond 
the century that produced it. 

When George Fox said, ‘‘To be bred at Oxford 
or Cambridge is not enough to make a man to bea 
minister of Christ,’’ he did not mean to decry the 
learning of his day, nor was he so understood by his 
contemporaries, but he simply asserted a truth that 
all recognize to-day. The ministry is not man-made. 
Human learning alone is not enough, without the 
divine impress. The most effective instruments in 
God's hands in the seventeenth century were those 
who had highly cultivated intellects; and this rule 
will generally obtain. Thomas Ellwood bears testi- 
mony to the status of early Friends, when he says: 
‘‘T mentioned before that when I was a boy I had 
made good progress in (classical) learning, and lost it 
again before I became a man; nor was I rightly 
ensible of my loss therein until I came among the 
Quakers. But then I both saw the loss and lamented 
it, and applied myself with the utmost diligence at all 
leisure times to recover it ; so false I found the charge 
which in those times was cast as a reproach on the 
Quakers, that they despised and decried all human 


learning, because they denied it to be essentially 
necessary to a gospel ministry.” 

William Penn is equally emphatic in his declara- 
tion concerning the education of his children: “ For 


their learning be liberal. Spare no cost: for by such 
parsimony all is lost that is saved ; but let it be useful 
knowledge, such as is consistent with truth and god- 
liness. Be sure to observe their genius, and 
do not cross it in learning.”” In speaking of the 
general education of the people, the writer says: 
‘‘ That which makes a good constitution must keep 
it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue, qualities that, 
because they descend not with worldly inheritance, 
must be carefully propagated by virtuous education 
of youth, for which spare no cost; for by such par- 
simony all that is saved is lost.” 

Robert Barclay, whose exposition of the princi- 
ples of truth, as held by Friends, has stood the test 
of many generations, was one of the best scholars of 
his time. _ In fact, we owe to his learned ‘‘ Apology ”’ 
more than we have ever acknowledged or, perhaps, 
felt. The attitude of George Fox himself may be 
inferred from the fact that he advocated the estab- 
lishment of schools in the various neighborhoods, 
and after he had entered upon his ministry, he made 
such progress in Hebrew that he was able to read 
and write this tongue, that he might better under- 
stand the scriptures. 

What, then, should be the attitude of our Society, 
founded by scholars of acknowledged ability, possess- 
ing the best scholastic training of theirday? Thisis 
preéminently a time of great intellectual and material 


the State. 





progress. The possibilities of the future are so great 
that the achievements of the past seem only to be the 
foundation and preparation for things to come. Not 
long ago, in conversation with one of the professors 
of the University of Pennsylvania, I remarked that the 
science of medicine seemed not more than twenty- 
five years old; and he replied: ‘‘ You would better 
say ten.’’ Last summer I visited my alma mater at 
Ann Arbor, after an absence of many years. It 
scarcely seemed the same place, so many new depart- 
ments had grown up in the meantime. A similar 
progress has marked nearly all the colleges and uni- 
versities of the land; and many institutions not in 
existence in my college days are now attended by 
hundreds and even thousands of eager students. This 
growth of schools and colleges is but an index of the 
progress in other departments of human activity. 
Manufactures, commerce engineering, are rapidly ad- 
vancing, and special schools are developing in these 
and in other directions. Those who would have an 
influence in directing the progress of the world must 
take note of what is going on around them and profit 
thereby. 

Friends, in all generations since the rise of the 
Society, have been better educated than the average 
of the community in their vicinity, but we must re- 
member that, until recently, they have lived almost 
exclusively in the rural districts, and have taken but 
little part in the world’s activities in other directions. 
In common with others, there is a strong tendency 
among us to flock to the cities, and a new state of 
things is coming about. The education which was 
sufficient for the fathers and mothers is not adequate 
for the sons and daughters. If we would hold our 
relative place we must heed the signs of the times. 

It has never been necessary to urge Friends to 
give their children a good common school education ; 
at least, the best that each neighborhood affords ; but 
higher education has not received the same attention 
among us. Some time ago, when the father of a boy 
who had just received the diploma of one of the best 
schools in Pennsylvania was urged to send his son to 
college, as his son had shown ability to profit by a 
higher course, he replied: ‘I think any further 
education would do him more harm than good.” 
While this feeling is passing away, there are still 
many who sympathize with this sentiment. In respect 
to higher education we can learn much from New 
England. As long ago as 1849, Edward Everett, in 
addressing the legislature of Massachusetts, used 
these words, which I think we should apply to our 
own needs, asa Society: “‘ The duty of educating the 
people rests on great public grounds, on moral and 
political foundations. We do not enter into particu- 
lars, we do not presume to suggest a limit to your 
liberality, or to dictate the form it shallassume. But 
we do, with some confidence, call on you to recognize 
and act upon the principle that the encouragement of 
academic education is one of the greatest interests of 
We do ask you to reject the narrow and, 
as we think, pernicious doctrine that the colleges are 
not equally with the schools entitled to your fostering 
care. This Commonwealth was founded by college- 
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bred men; and before their feet had well laid hold of 
the pathless wilderness they took order for founding 
an institution like those in which they had themselves 
been, trained—the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, in England. Amidst all the popular sus- 
ceptibilities of the day, it never entered into their im- 
aginations that academic education, less than common 
school education, was the interest of the entire people.”’ 
Charles Kendall Adams, President of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, well says: ‘‘ In every country truly 
free, it is, after all, the cultured mind that is the con- 
trolling influence and motor of affairs. Its operation 
may not be obvious, we may not see it, we may not 
feel it, we may not weigh it, but like one of the 
forces of nature, though it works silently, its potent 
influence is everywhere present.’’ Lord Bacon affirms 
that ‘‘a knowledge of the speculative opinions of the 
men between twenty and thirty years of age is the 
great source of prophecy.” If this be true, of what 
great importance it is that our young men and young 
women think aright! The Religious Society of Friends 
has ever held an important place, and wielded a 
potent influence in shaping the thought of the peo- 
ple, both in England and America, but it seems to me 
we have never used all the means in our power. It 
was only thirty years ago that our people really 
awoke to the necessity of establishing among ourselves 
an institution for the advanced training of our youth, 
and even now we are not much more than beginning to 
feel the full effects of this movement. The world needs 
to-day, as much as it ever did, the guiding influence of 
the Quaker ideal, and our duty demands that we send 
forth young men and young women fully equipped to 
bear this message to the world. It is true that “to 
be bred at Oxford or Cambridge is not enough to 
make a man to be a minister of Christ,’”’ yet is a 
great help, not only in impressing the Divine mes- 
sage, but in spreading the great truths of Christianity 
as professed by Friends. Not alone he who is called 
to proclaim the gospel from the gallery is a minister 
of Christ, but, in every vocation, he that lives a true 
life is a messenger from God to those coming within 
his influence. 
(Conclusion to follow.) 
FRIENDS IN COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Review in American Historical Review, for Tenth month, 1898, 
of President Isaac Sharpless’s book, ‘‘ A Quaker Experiment.”’ 
Tue ‘‘Quaker Experiment” of which President 
Sharpless treats in this little volume—a monograph 
it must fairly be called—is that endeavor to establish 
civil government on ethical principles which William 
Penn, in his letter to James Harrison, August 25, 
1681, termed ‘‘an Holy Experiment,” and which he 
ardently hoped he might then find room for in 
America, though not in England. The experience 
of seventy-five years, from the summer of 1681, 
when Markham, provided with Penn’s commission, 
reached the banks of the Delaware and notified the 
Duke of York's officials of the change of authority, 
down to the summer of 1756, when the followers of 
Penn withdrew under compulsion from further control 
of the colony,—this experience it is upon which 
President Sharpless has written this intelligent and 














fair-minded essay. Its merits may not be appreciated, 
perhaps, for the book is in every way modest—in 
style, in dimensions, in print, even in binding—but it 
is a valuable piece of advice which we here present 
to those who care to be well informed concerning the 
colonial period in Pennsylvania, to get it, and read it 
through. 

The plan of Penn and his associates, when they 
formed their government of Pennsylvania in 1682, 
was not merely democratic, but ethical, and on both 
accounts they raised up embittered enemies, who in 
the end prevailed against them. The fullness of 
power accorded the people in the Assembly was 
always offensive in England, and even Thomas Penn 
a son of the founder, indeed, but much removed in 
temper and opinion—did not hesitate to say in 1760 
(in a letter to Governor Hamilton), that he had “no 
disregard”’ for the Friends, eaceft ‘‘on their leveling 
Republican system of Government.’”’ But it was on 
its ethical side that the Quaker experiment most in- 
vited attack. It proposed complete religious liberty. 
But that would give equal rights to Jews and Papists ! 
It proposed to deal fairly with the Indians. But that 
would starve out the land-grabbers and the dishonest 
traders. It proposed to be peaceable, and indulged 
the hope that thus peace would be maintained. But 
in such a system where was the place for the profes- 
sional fighting man, or the opportunity for him to get 
“glory,” or acquire plunder or prizes? It proposed 
a simple and strictly administered government. But 
that would cut out sinecures, and soft and easy places 
for ‘younger sons.”” Moreover, it proposed tem- 
perate and orderly living. What community could 
long tolerate that without rebellion? Because shou 
art virtuous, said Sir Toby Belch to Malvolio, dost 
thou think there shall be no more cakes and ale ? 

Under all the attacks which it thus invited, the 
Quaker experiment ultimately went down. We can- 
not say it failed; it was headed off. It did not come 
toan end; it was ‘‘side-tracked.” In its high ideal 
of 1682 it could not and did not permanently con- 
tinue. The strict code of conduct, Puritanism re- 
fined, of the “Great Law” of 1682, was not long 
strictly enforced, though the social condition of the 
colony was always exceptionally temperate, orderly, 
and humane. The complete religious equality first 
accorded was impaired about the end of the century, 

under pressure from England, and tests excluding 
others than Orthodox Protestants were exacted from 
members of the Assembly and all civil officers. 

But above all it was the peace policy of the 
Friends which most excited derision and anger. If 
the impression prevails among many English. speak- 
ing people, professing Christians, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, that fighting is normal, and the 
intervals of peace only periods of ‘“ preparation’’ for 
the next war, what could have been the common 
view at the end of the seventeenth ? The realization 
by those who watched them that Penn’s colonists 
were actually endeavoring to avoid a military system 
and a war equipment, that they conceived there was 

really ‘“‘no need for arsenals or forts,” drew down 
upon them contempt from every quarter. Upon all 
the lines of argument which seem reasonable to or- 
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dinary men, it could be demonstrated that such an 
experiment in government must fail. “Of all 
Friendly ideas,’’ says President Sharpless, ‘‘ the most 
difficult to incorporate fractically into government 
machinery was that of peace,” and this statement 
must be accepted with the fullest emphasis and sig- 
nificance that the language will bear. It was the 
most difficult ; it is even now the most difficult, nearly 
a century and a half after the day the Friends sur- 
rendered their control of the Pennsylvania Assembiy. 

The demand that the colony should arm itself, 
should “ provide a militia,”’ should furnish troops for 
the King’s service, came with the English Revolution. 
The official news that James the Second was suc- 
ceeded by William and Mary reached Philadelphia at 
the beginning of October, 1689, and the dispatch 
containing it stated also that His Majesty had ordered 
‘all necessary preparation for a speedy war with the 
French king.”” Such orders, the governor, that testy 
formalist, Captain John Blackwell, called on the 
Assembly to respect, and the Assembly, compelled 
to make an answer, then and later formulated the 
principles upon which the Friends endeavored to 
direct, and as a matter of fact did direct, Pennsyl- 
vania’s action in relation to such demands from the 
Crown, down to their resignation of control in 1756. 
These principles were: (1) That the governor, being 
under the terms of Penn’s charter captain of the 
military forces, was ipso facto empowered to or- 
ganize troops, if he considered them necessary ; (2) 
that there were available to him, for such purposes, 
those citizens who did not entertain the scruples of 
Friends concerning war; (3) that the Assembly 
would vote money, to the extent which in their 
judgment the Colony could afford, ‘“‘for the King’s 


use.”” What that use might be His Majesty would 
decide. If he spent the money for war, he and not 


the Assembly was accountable. 

It cannot be said that this system did not answer 
fairly well for many years. The exigencies of Captain 
Blackwell's time were gotten over, Colonel Fletcher’s 
arbitrary rule of two years was endured, the follies 
and futilities of young Governor Evans passed by, 
and then the treaties of Utrecht and the policy of 
Walpole gave the English colonies, with the mother 
country, a long breathing-spell of peace, and the un- 
military community on the Delaware prospered and 
grew. ‘‘ Notwithstanding all difficulties and imper- 
fections,”’ says President Sharpless, justly, ‘‘ there was 
for seventy years an efficient government in Pennsyl- 
vania, based largely on Penn’s ideas. There were no 
wars or external troubles. The home affairs were 
quiet and orderly. Prosperity and contentment 
reigned, immigrants came in unprecedented numbers, 
and the public finances were so managed as to en- 
courage trade, and lay no unnecessary burdens. 
Peace and justice were for two generations found 
available defenses for a successful state.” The colony 
had, indeed, the service of able and intelligent men. 
The speakers of the Assembly, men like Joseph 
Growdon, Edward Shippen, David Lloyd, Andrew 
Hamilton, John Kinsey, and Isaac Norris, made a 
group of colonial statesmen inferior to none under 
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the English flag in America, for the work assigned 
them. Their strength was fully equal to any local 
strain which the maintenance of an orderly govern- 
ment in their own province might have put upon 
them, however unequal it was to meet a three-fold 
attack from disaffected elements in their own popula- 
tion, from hostile critics inother colonies, and from 
the organizers of war in the mother country. 

President Sharpless observes with truth that “ no 
one can appreciate the history of Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania who does not understand the spirit, the methods, 
and the beliefs of the Society of Friends. The 
failure to grasp these firmly, the dependence upon 
public records exclusively for the materials of history, 
has been the cause of serious misjudgments.” His 
own work is fair-minded and straightforward, and 
while he puts himself naturally and readily into the 
place of those who endeavored to build the Quaker 
commonwealth, he deals with his subject in a spirit 
of simple candor which the reader cannot but recog- 
nize and enjoy. Howarp M. JENKINS. 

PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 

FRIENDS. 
ELEVENTH MonrTH 27, 1898. 
GRATITUDE. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts; 
and be ye thankful. —Col. 3: 15. 
In considering the subject of gratitude let us ask our- 
selves the questions: first, For what should we be 
grateful? and, second, How should we show our 
gratitude ? Z 

To the first question we are apt to reply, rather 
thoughtlessly, “‘ For all the good things given us,” 
and surely this is right ; only we need to be very sure 
that the things we like most, and are thinking of in 
our thanksgiving, are really good for us. 

In that brief prayer which Jesus has left us as 
our model to show us for what things we should ask 
the Father, in only one short sentence does he pray 
for any material blessing,—*‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” This gives us the clue to what is right for 
us. We need, and should be grateful for, enough of 
this world’s goods to provide good plain nourishment 
and healthful surroundings, to enable us to keep our 
physical bodies in good order, making them fit instru- 
ments to do the soul’s errands. More than this is 
indeed a great blessing if we use it to further God’s 
work in the world ; but in so far as we let it minister 
to pride and ambition, or contribute to personal 
luxury, it becomes degrading and enervating. If we 
thank God for wealth, we are thanking him for putting 
great power for good or evil into our hands, and must 
needs pray for guidance in the great responsibility 
under which we rest. 

There is indeed no blessing for which we can 
thank God which does not carry with it proportionate 
responsibility. Have you the gift of health and 
strength ? There are those who need a strong arm 
to lean on. Have you the gift of potent personal in- 
fluence? Hawthorne says: “ The highest path is 


No. 48. 


pointed out to us by the pure ideal of those who look 
up to us, and who, if we walk less loftily may never 
Have you the gift of intellec- 


look so high again.” 
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tual power made vigorous and far-reaching by years 
of study and development? The world has many 
problems awaiting solution by trained intellects. See 
that you do your best. 

But in thanking God for the means of simple, 
decent, healthful living, let us not forget that many of 
his children have not this much; and so we are 
brought to the answer to our second question,—How 
shall we show our gratitude? Not by words of 
thanks merely ; rather by trying to bless others as He 
has blest us. We must give not only food to the 
hungry ; we must try to pass on to them a part of 
our inheritance, the blessings of thrift, temperance, 
and education, which will lift them and their children 
forever above the hopeless misery of semi-starvation 
and unceasing toil. 

‘‘ Father, I thank thee for the blessings of home 
and comfort and security which thou hast given me ; 
give them, I pray thee, in equal measure to all thy 
children when in thy wisdom it seems best; and 
grant me, now and always, a measure of thy spirit 
that I may be a messenger of love and hope and help 
to thy suffering poor.” 

In Paul’s letter to the Colossians from which the 
text for to-day is taken, he shows us what sort of 
blessings he deems most worthy for our gratitude. 
“We do not cease to pray and make request for 
you,” he says, ‘‘ that ye may be filled with the knowl- 
edge of his will in all spiritual wisdom and under- 
standing ; to walk worthily of the Lord : 
strengthened with all power, according to the might 
of his glory, unto all patience and long-suffering with 
joy; giving thanks unto the Father, who hath made 
us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” 

All of the things for which he gives thanks, the 
love and patience and long-suffering of which he 
speaks, are blessings which, if granted us, inevitably 
flow on from us to others. There is no hidden 
selfishness in thanking God or praying for things 
like these. It is asking him to bless the world 
through us, to let us share Christ’s labor of redemp- 
tion and salvation for mankind. 

It has long been recognized as a fundamental 
truth in the physical world that inaction means weak- 
ness, and eventually, decay and death. A _ sprained 
ankle keeps one housed for a month, and though 
appetite and health have been good, one rises from 
bed with weak and tottering steps. Civilized life 
places many safeguards about us, and with civilization 





modern man has lost the savage’s acuteness of smell | 


and hearing. Owing to generations of darkness in 
the Mammoth Cave, the fish there are without eyes. 
These instances are all familiar. But we recognize 
less clearly the fact that this great law of creation 
between developments and use applies equally in the 
moral and spiritual world. 
not thank God also for all the limitations of tempera- 
ment and circumstances which encircle us, and have 
rendered life so strenuous a struggle against great 
obstacles? Let us not meekly pray for rest and 
ease. Growth lies nottherein. Patience, self-control, 
endurance, sympathy,—how many virtues are only to 
be won through struggle ! 


< V ! . . *y*,* . , . r 
With it in mind, can we | of them prating about the responsibilities we have 


‘‘ Grace be unto you and peace,” is Paul’s greeting 
at the beginning of the letter. ‘Let the peace of 
Christ rule in your hearts,” he says again later; and 
in many other letters, to the Corinthians, to the Gala- 
tians, to the Ephesians, this blessing of the peace of 
Christ is what he craves for his friends. ‘“ Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you; notas the 
world giveth, give I unto you.” So Jesus, too, 
dwells on this blessing which falls on those who 
follow him. When it rests upon our spirits we can 
be grateful for whatever the world may give ; for 
sickness or health, for poverty or riches, for wide 
culture and learning, or for lowlier gifts and narrower 
spheres of usefulness, because each condition is seen 
to hold divine opportunities of love and goodness, 
and may be made a path leading to God. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S VIEWS. 

From a recent interview in the New York Times. 
‘‘Ir the United States is going to undertake the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines and go in for expansion 
throughout the world, putting her hand in the hor- 
nets’ nest of European rivalry, there can be no pros- 
perous business. We shall be subject to wars and 
war's alarms. Business is the child of security and 
peace. The entrance of the United States as a new 
power in the far East will set every one of the present 
powers to a study of the question from a new stand- 
point. We shall be compelled to increase our navy. 
We must pay for a large standing army, and there is 
neither rest nor security for us. Before the Ameri- 
can people comes now the most serious issue since 
the issues of independence and of secession. A false 
step now, and the future of the republic will, in my 
opinion, be seriously impaired and its industrial 
career retarded.” 

“ You do not think that territorial expansion will 
bring expansion in trade ?”’ 

‘No. Not by any means. The development of 
one State in the Union in peace and security will out- 
weigh all the increase of profit we can get from 
foreign trade in any of the worthless possessions 
which we can attempt now to take. The Philippines 
have a certain trade which can not be greatly in- 
creased ; the wants of the people are few ; barbarians 


| are no customers, civilized people are the consumers 
| for our products.” 


“Do you think well of the acquisition of Porto 
Rico ?”’ 

“T certainly do. That is no distant possession. 
That is on our continent and I approve of its acquisi- 
tion. Iam no little American. The day is coming 
when we shall own all these West Indian islands. 
They will gravitate to us of their own accord. This 
is essential for their prosperity. 

‘‘Tam amazed at the religious press. I find some 


incurred by the war. One responsibility we incurred 


| before the war—we pledged ourselves not to annex 


Cuba. All the responsibilities we are said to have 
assumed since are indirect and vague. Here is one 
responsibility which can not be waived without 
national dishonor.”’ 
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Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


EDITORS: 
fHowarp M. Jenkins. Lypia H. HALL. RacHet W. HILLBoRN. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 10, 1898. _ 


THE MORAL IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
THAT nations, like individuals, need moral motives 
and ideals, seems a proposition so obvious as hardly 
to require statement. Yet it is denied, and the denial 
appears where it would hardly be expected, and 
receives credit in quarters where better things would 
be looked for. 


Chere is, at this moment, an acute struggle 


between the moral and the immoral in the affairs of 


nations. The doctrine that might alone needs to be 


considered,—-not, indeed, that ‘ might makes right,”’ 
since right need not be regarded,—has had audacious 
Support in recent times. It is upon the tongue of 
those who demand that, by force, the strong nations 
shall ‘‘ expand,” that, in other words, those nations 
who are able to do so shall seize the possessions of 
those who are less able. In an English newspaper, 
quite recently, an interview was given with an Eng- 
lish advocate of imperialism, who, though the name 
was not stated, was evidently Rudyard Kipling, the 
author,—the same who recently published the coarse, 
malevolent sneer in verse at the Czar's disarmament 
prop sal. Kipling is a “ thick and thin”’ advocate of 
the expansion of British control in Africa, and a 
profound admirer of Cecil Rhodes, who failed in his 
tricky attempt to surprise the Boers. ‘ The greatest 
of living men,” Kipling called Rhodes, and proceeded, 
consistently with this dictum, to present other views 
quite as remarkable. To the question whether 
Rhodes had in a public sense any morals, he an- 
nounced that in making an “empire” morals were 
not to be considered, and to the suggestion that it 
was reassuring to think the rules of religion had 
weight in public affairs, he declared that “ religion 
has no influence on conduct !” 

With Kipling as an individual we do not need to 
concern ourselves, but with his theories, and with his 
and other literature that represents the idea of mere 
physical force,—robust, energetic, pushing, inconsid- 
erate,—-every one is likely to have something to do 
in the present age. In time past the public men who 
represented force without morals, who stood for the 
systems by which the strongest pushed the weak to 
the wall, were feared but not respected, and they have 
gone into history,—whether soldiers, or statesmen, or 
writers,——condemned as the upholders of tyranny. It 
would never have been supposed that at the end of the 
Nineteenth Century, in the Western Republic, such 
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persons should have fresh credit, and receive a new 
hearing. 

It would be a disastrous course for the American 
people if they ceased to maintain and to strive after 
the ideals on which their institutions are founded. 
These are and always have been essentially moral. 
From the effort to realize them has come the vigor 
and strength of the nation. If it had not had them, 
it never could have solved its difficulties, nor sur- 
mounted its trials. From the essential integrity, 
honor, and morality of the Fathers,—and even back 
of them the Colonial Founders, such as Penn, Roger 
Williams, the Huguenots, the Pilgrims and Puritans, 
—-descended a devotion to the ideal which many 
public men and many literary men have expressed in 
actions or in words. Out of this the nation has 
drawn strength; without it, the nation would have 
fallen to pieces. Once let it be recognized that the 
republic does not stand for the moral in public affairs, 
and the sections that compose it will soon be only 
jarring, jangling, and contending fragments. Leader- 
ship, whether in literature or in public action, that 
contemns the principles of George Washington, and 
the spirit of Lowell and Whittier, has no claim upon 


the American people. 


- BIRTHS. 
ZAVITZ.—At Coldstream, Ontario, Tenth month 23, 


1898, to Edgar M. and Alzina Zavitz, a son, who is named 
Charles Harold, 


DEATHS. 
HARMER.—Near Moorestown, N. J., Eleventh month 7, 


1898, Rebecca W., widow of Joshua L. Harmer, in her 67th 
year. 


JANNEY.—At his life-long residence, in Newtown town- 
ship, Bucks county, Pa., Eleventh month 13, 1898, Stephen 
T. Janney, in the 81st year of his age ; a member of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting. 


REID.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa., 
Eleventh month 8, 1898, Betty J. Reid, in her ggth year. 


WILBUR.-—After a very brief illness, Tenth month 28> 
1898, at her home in Easton, N. Y., Mary Etta, wife of 
George Wilbur, and daughter of the late Henry and Lydia 
Robinson, of Mendon, N. Y., aged 65 years; a member of 
Easton Monthly Meeting. 

The angel of death has visited the home, and taken a 
most affectionate wife and mother, and how she will be 
missed none can tell so well as those who knew the loveliness 
of her character. The little trials of her life were borne with 
a marked degree of patience. She taught by example as well 
as precept, the influence of which will long be felt, after the 
earthly tenement is hid from view. The family who survive 
her are the husband, a daughter, and son, and three step- 
children, all of whom loved to call her mother. 

Her close was remarkably calm and peaceful, evincing 
that the Father's love was with her to smooth the way. 

«« How sweet a life was hers, how sweet a death.’’ 

W. 

YEWDALL.—In West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 11, 
1898, Samuel W., youngest son of the late Samuel and Sarah 
Yewdall, aged 41 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 














THE DOUKHOBOR MOV EME NT. 


ne Maude came to Philadelphia o on the onl inst., and. in 
a meeting for consultation with a number of Friends, reported 
the present situation of the emigration movement. The peo- 
ple, when they arrive, will land at St. John, N. B., and land 
is proposed to be given them not in the Edmonton district, as 
was proposed, but several hundred miles farther east, on the 
western side of Manitoba, in the Swan River district. There 
has been delay—for what cause is not fully understood, as 
yet—in the sailing of the first party of 2,200, and acablegram 
dated on the 4th inst., said they would not leave Batoum 

‘‘for six weeks.”’ There is no special disadvantage in this 
postponement, except that the ocean voyage so late in the 
season will be rougher, and the people must necessarily suffer 
more from its inconveniences and hardships. Upon arrival 
they are to be quartered until spring in buildings provided by 
the Canadian Government. 

There will still remain in Russia, after the expected 4,200 
who are now looked for, some 2,200 who also wish to come, 
but who must be left till spring. 

It does not seem likely that any of them will now locate 
in the United States, as they desire not to be separated, and 
the Canadian grant of land is intended to accommodate all. 

Aylmer Maude went to Baltimore on the 11th, at the in- 
vitation of Dr. Richard H. Thomas, expecting to return to 
New York on the 13th. He will remain there a short time 
and then probably go again to Canada, before returning to 
England. 

A committee has been formed to coéperate with others, 
and to have some special phases of the subject under oversight. 
as follows : Howard M. Jenkins, Isaac Sharpless, William W. 
Birdsall, Dr. Richard H. Thomas, Rufus M. Jones. 

LETTER FROM ELIZA PICKARD. 

A letter from Eliza Pickard, an English Friend, who has 
been assisting V. Tchertkoff, at Purleigh, in his work for the 
Doukhobors, is dated at Leeds, Tenth month 30. She says: 

‘‘It is true that 2,000 are expecting to go to Canada 
shortly (though there seems to be some delay in getting the 
vessel to Batoum), and probably another 2,000 before the 
close of the year. (We understand that they will be per- 
mitted to use the emigrants’ shelters provided by the Cana- 
dian Government, until the spring, when they can build for 
themselves). If these 4,000 are all able to leave Russia this 
year there will be 2,400, or about that number, left in the 
Caucasus who desire to emigrate, and who are under various 
governmental restrictions on account of their faith. They 
will also be liableto a new outburst of persecution andimpris- 
onment when the time of year (beginning of year) comes 
‘round for fresh call to military service. A certain number 
of young men in each village are liable to be called upon to 
serve. It is hoped, however, that those of an age thus liable 
will come away with the emigrants this year, if this can be 
arranged. 

‘‘I may add, moreover, that there are quite a number of 
Doukhobors in Siberia who have been sent there by the au- 
thorities, after long imprisonment, and are suffering great 
hardships. It is hoped that these also will eventually be 
allowed to emigrate. They are among the most earnest, in- 
telligent, and faithful of the community, one of them espe- 
cially, Peter Verigin, having been one of the leading men in 
promoting the revival which took place among them a few 
years ago, a man, as far as we can judge, of an excellent 
spirit and clear intelligence. He is now in one of the re- 
motest provinces of Siberia, and almost entirely cut off from 
communication with his friends. I believe a few letters find 
their way to and fro. Two of his brethren tried to visit him 
last year, but were stopped by the authorities when they 
reached Tobolsk, imprisoned for six months, and then sent 
back to the Caucasus. One of these men has lately been in 
England, bringing us information about his people, and has 
now joined his family who are now in Cyprus. He and an- 
other who came with him, in their whole deportment, im- 
pressed us very favorably, as also the two families who have 
gone to Canada. There is a simplicity, manliness, and 
native courtesy about these people which is very attractive. 
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‘«In further aa to chy question, | may say that there 
are others (several thousand), I believe, of the Doukhobors, 
who might emigrate if they wished, belonging to what is 
called the ‘Small Party,’ but these not having stood firm to 
their principles, but having given in to the Government, are 
not persecuted and will probably wish to remain where they 
are. There is no knowing, however, but that some at least 
of these will repent of their unfaithfulness and weakness. 

‘*Thou wilt probably have heard that the Doukhobors 
who are in Cyprus are many of them suffering from fever, 
and several have died. It appears that the climate there 
does not suit them (being too tropical) and they are desiring 
and asking to be removed to America as soon as possible.”’ 


’ 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NEBRASKA HALF YEARLY MEETING. 
Report of Half Yearly Meeting of Friends held at 
Genoa, Nebraska, Tenth month 29 to 31, 1898: 

On Seventh-day, 29th, a short meeting was held. 
The number present was small, but it was pleasant to 
remember that the promise was once made ‘that 
where two or three are gathered together in my 
name there am I in the midst and that to bless.” A 
few familiar faces were welcomed from Lincoln and 
Garrison. The meeting was a pleasant one, and the 
queries were satisfactorily answered. 

On First-day a goodly number assembled. After 
a season of quiet, prayer was offered in which we 
think all united with him who voiced our desires and 
gave thanks to cur Heavenly Father for his care and 
loving-kindness in permitting us to meet in another 
reunion as friends and neighbors, and petitions went 
forth that we have help to go on step by step as in- 
dividuals, getting nearer and nearer to our Heavenly 
Father. 

In the ministry following, one spoke of the love 
that knows no bounds. The love of the Father is 
just as strong for the wayward ones as any others. 
God visits each and every one, and as individuals 
each must render an account. All the world has a 
right to worship. God’s spirit has gone into the 
world to convince all of righteousness. His Holy 
Spirit has gone forth. It is a present thing, and is to 
abide with us forever, and we should realize it, and it 
will be a comforter to us. We shall know that all 
may escape the judgment that is to come unto death. 
What right have we to live contrary to His love! 
We must individually realize the divine arrangement 
to teach and purify the soul and mind. God will 
separate the wheat and chaff. 

Whittier’s “‘ Eternal Goodness’’ was read, and 
the closing words, ‘I cannot drift beyond his love 
and care,” were dwelt upon. Sometimes we think 
we drift away from him more than at other times. 
We should cultivate the habit of realizing the pres- 
ence of this higher power, and it will permeate all 
the parts of our being. It will cause the individual, 
if he stray away, to return to the Father, as did the 
prodigal son, and He will properly feed and clothe 
us. If the shoes are properly worn we will walk in 
right paths. Food will be given to nourish our souls 
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and we will reach out to our neighbors in love, we 
will reach out the hand of fellowship to help. We 
will look out on the bright side of life. We will be 
kept pure. We will never drift beyond our Father’s 
love and care. If each seeks to do the best he can, 
we will be gathered to the Father. Let us be faith- 
ful, have courage, and fear no evil. 

Theoretical religion was spoken of as of little 
benefit except love of the Father be in the soul,— 
“Christ in you the hope of glory.”” May we build 
up in faith and good works. The morning session 
then closed with prayer. 

A program was presented at the second session 
by the First-day School Association. From the 
lisping lips of babyhood to the expressions of those 
who have seen many years, came wise and rich 
thoughts for the uplifting of each and every hearer. 
Precept on precept, step by step, we must be led into 
higher life. The thoughts presented were like the 
scattering of good seed. May they fall into good 
ground and bear fruit unto righteousness. A pleasant 
letter was read from Catharine Anna Burgess, also 
some “ gathered thoughts’ at the Richmond Con- 
ference, by Nettie Shotwell. The sesson closed by 
reading in concert a selection on ‘ Prayer.” 

On Second-day, after the queries were answered, 
one said, “‘ Seemingly, they were from the Heavenly 
Father more directly than from our brothers and 
sisters, and that it is a duty to have watchful care 
over each other. Each is more or less responsible 
for others. Do we fully realize this?” 

Kindly letters were read from Edward Coale and 
Mary G. Smith, which were pleasant reminders that 
we were kindly remembered and that though sepa- 
rated by miles, yet in spirit we are one. 

Our half-yearly meeting was closed as well as 
begun by thanksgiving and prayer. Com. 





NINE PARTNERS HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

Nine Partners Half-Year Meeting was held Second- 
day, Eleventh month 7, at Oswego meeting-house, 
near Moore's Mills, Dutchess county, N. Y. The 
attendance, particularly on First-day, was good. 
Robert Hatton was present at both days’ meetings, 
and a well-attended meeting, appointed by him, was 
held First-day evening in the Union Hall at Moore's 
Mills, in conjunction with the usual service held there 
by a minister of the Christian denomination. 

Franklin T. Carpenter, Charles F. Underhill, and 
John Cox, Jr., of the Yearly Meeting Visiting Com- 
mittee, were the only other Friends from outside the 
quarter, 

The business meeting, as in all our quarters 
except Westbury, was held in joint session, avoiding 
the confusion and delay incident to transacting the 
same routine business in separate apartments. At 
the close of the business, but before adjournment, an 
interesting report of the Philanthropic Committee was 
read, showing an amount of work done, which, con- 
sidering the scattered condition of the members, was 
very encouraging. Then, still under the auspices of 
the meeting, a short conference on the subject of 
Young Friends’ Associations was held, considerable 











interest exhibited, and a small committee of Friends 
and friendly people appointed to consider the matter 
of organizing a Friends’ Association at Moore’s 
Mills. The outlook for one there is promising, and 
the interest in Association work now being aroused 
in several parts of our yearly meeting is very hopeful. 


jl, Gu 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, at 15th and 
Race streets, on the 8th instant, was considered well 
attended. Allen Flitcraft spoke in the first meeting, 
followed by Anna M. Ormsby, Lydia H. Price, 
David Newport, Rachel N. Mather, and others. In 
the meeting for business, the committee appointed in 
Fifth month last to arrange with the Friends at Ninth 
and Spruce streets, relative to the discontinuance of 
that meeting at their own request, reported that they 
had not completed their labors, but expected to make 
a final report at the next meeting. 








BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING REPORTS 
REPORT OF INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

To the Yearly Meeting : 

Tue Standing Committee on Indian Affairs reports 

as follows : 

If it were not for one thing, we would regard the 
aspect of the Indian Question at the present time as 
more hopeful of a satisfactory settlement than at any 
other period in its history. That one thing is the 
fact of its close intimacy and deep entanglement with 
politics. The fig res furnished by the Indian Bureau 
show that the goverfiment is recognizing its duty to 
the Indians more fully than at any previous time, and 
while there is only slight change in the attitude of in- 
difference shown by many government officials and 
by members of Congress generally to plain treaty ob- 
ligations, a number of important matters are receiving 
increased attention. 

The appropriation for the Indians for the present 
year is $7,653,854, an increase over last year of 
$232,234. The appropriation for the maintenance of 
schools, for this year is $2,656,300, an increase over 
last year of $24,529. To which must be added the 
sum of $600,000, which is paid the Indians under 
treaty stipulations, making the sum of 3,256,300 to 
be spent this year for the education of Indian chil- 
dren. The number of schools is 925, and the enrol- 
ment of Indian children this year 24,004, an increase 
over last year of 1,040. Two years ago there were 
over 12,000 Indian children of school age not attend- 
ing any school, most of them because there was no 
school within reach ; now there are about 9,000 of 
this class, a decrease of 3,000 in two years. All 
these facts and figures indicate a substantial improve- 
ment in the matter of Indian education. As showing 
the results of higher education in such schools as 
Hampton and Carlisle, it is stated that 76 per cent. of 
those who graduate at these schools become good 
citizens, 

The work of irrigation is receiving much more at- 
tention than ever before, and on many of the reserva- 
tions this important aid to successful agriculture is 
being introduced on a large scale. On the Crow 
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Reservation in Montana there is the best system of 
irrigation that can be found in all the West, and the 
work was done by the Indians themselves. 

Allotments of land to Indian families is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and is satisfactory in its results ; 979 
allotments were reported this year, 813 approved, 
and 1,943 patents issued. Eighty per cent. of these 
Indians who have received allotments are living on 
their lands and cultivating them to some extent. 
Some have rented their farms to white families. 

That department of Indian education known as 
Field Matron Work is now firmly intrenched in the 
Governmental Indian policy, and we look for in- 
creased annual appropriations to carry it on, and to 
enlarge its scope. A number of young Indian women 
are qualifying themselves especially for this work, 
some of whom are native Indians, graduates of Hamp- 
ton, and these will presently be found side by side 
with the Indian woman in her home, instructing her 
in those domestic accomplishments without which a 
home, on the plan of modern civilization, is impossible. 

So we have reason to be hopeful that we are pro- 
gressing steadily towards a solution of the Indian 
problem. Fully aware as we must be of the abuses 
that exist in the management of Indian affairs by the 
Government and its agents, we yet feel that, but for 
the large body of men and women known as friends 
of the Indian, whose courage and devotion have stood 
between him and his enemies in many a crisis, the 
situation would be far worse to-day. 

There has been no material change in our special 
work during the past year. For some time it has 
been confined mainly to the arena of legislation and 
administration. 

In coperation with other bodies, principally the 
Indian Rights Association, we have thrown our 
influence in favor of wholesome legislation, by Con- 
gress, and have aided in correcting abuses in a num- 
ber of cases. The attempt to drive the ‘“ Agua 
Caliente” tribe from their Reservation in Southern 
California, alluded to in our report last year, has not | 
been successful and we are very hopeful that it will 
not succeed. We cannot learn that the Supreme 
Court of California has yet handed down a decision 
in the case, but we have been expecting one for sev- 
eral months. 

The liquor question continues to be a most 
important one in connection with Indian affairs. 
Violations of the prohibitory law are frequent and the | 
punishment of the offenders is extremely difficult. | 
Corrupt officials, careless and indifferent agents, and | 
the rum-seller, seem to have formed a conspiracy to 
ruin the Indian if possible. We hope to secure legis- 
lation by Congress that will throw around the Indian 
more adequate protection against the greed of these 
mercenary men, who are now growing rich in demor- 
alizing and then plundering and robbing him. 

We are aiding Field Matrons as much as possible 
by sending literature and supplies such as they need 
in their work and cannot obtain in any other way. 
Scattered Seeds is still a most welcome visitor in the | 
various places we are sending it. | 

The removal of Dr. Hailman as Superintendent | 
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of Indian Schools by the present Administration, was 
a severe blow to the progress and development of 
education among the Indians. He was an honest, 
faithful, and most efficient officer, and friends of the 
Indians were desirious of his retention in the service 
This committee made a strong appeal to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in favor of Doctor Hailman, but 
nothing seemed to avail, and his removal was accom- 
plished during the past summer. We derive some 
comfort from the fact that a woman was appointed to 
the position, and thus an opportunity is furnished for 
women to demonstrate their ability to discharge sat- 
isfactorily the duties incident to high official station. 

In response to a cordial invitation from Albert K. 
Smiley and wife to attend the Conference of the 
friends of the Indian, at Mohonk Lake, in New York, 
in this month, one of our committee went there and 
represented our yearly meeting in the deliberations 
of that body. Six sessions were held, and all phases 
of the Indian Question carefully considered. Over 
one hundred delegates were present, representing the 
religious denominations and philanthropic societies 
engaged in Indian Work. A number of workers 
fresh from their various fields of activity were present 
and gave most interesting, pathetic, and in some 
cases thrilling accounts of their experiences. Through 
acquaintance with some of these devoted laborers we 
hope to have several avenues of helpfulness opened 
to usin the coming year, through which we can reach 
the Indian women and children, and in the general 
uplift which they are strugg rling hard to bring about. 
Some of these missionaries have the true philan- 
thropic impulse and they ought to have the help and 
encouragement of all who take an interest in the 
Indians. 

The income of our invested fund during the 
year has been $216.75, and we have expended for 
various purposes (the items being given in the account 
of the Treasurer of the Y early Meeting) $143.68. 
The balance on hand of accumulated interest is 
$567.63. As has been suggested, we expect to have 
opportunities this winter to use a considerable portion 
of this balance in helping the Indians in the most 


| practical way. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
Jos. J. JANNEY, 
Tenth month 28, 1898. 


Chairman. 
Baltimore, 
WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Ir may be of interest to your readers to know that 
Germany, the most backward of the culture countries 
on the question of Woman’s Rights, has now practi- 


| cally given in on the important phase of the subject 
| —Higher Education. 


The woman question in every 
land has had its special meaning and end ; in Ger- 
many this has been developed from the earnest love 

her women for work in all its forms. Since the 
storm and stress period of 1848, the movement has 


| been gradually but surely progressing, with never a 


receding step. There have been established many 
clubs and unions, and institutions of a practical na- 


| ture, such as cooking and sewing schools. Finally, 
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as education was recognized as the most important 
factor in all reforms, the efforts of earnest women, 
patronized by the three empresses, Augusta, Fred- 
erick, and Augusta Victoria, succeeded in opening 
the gymnasiums, or high schools. 

For some years women have been allowed to 
become ‘“hearers”’ at the universities ; and at four 
universities they have been granted the degree of 
Doctor. But in no case are they allowed to matricu- 
late, 2. ¢., to become students in full standing. 

Certain formalities are necessary in obtaining the 
privilege of becoming a “ hearer”’ or “‘ hospitantin :” 
first, the permission of the Minister of Education must 
be obtained (this function has since 1897 been lodged 
with the University Curator) ; second, this permission 
from the Minister is delivered to the Rector, and with 
it is given up one’s passport and diplomas ; third, 
permission is to be obtained from the several pro- 
fessors whose courses are to be heard. German wo- 
men must possess an education equivalent to that of 
the Gymnasium or Realschool ; from foreigners an 
equal preparation is demanded, and indeed mo.t of 
those who apply are graduate students from colleges. 

At the University of Berlin, this semester, more 
women are in attendance than ever before ; and they 
are to be seen in every lecture-room, even in the 
medical laboratories. The rector in his inaugural 
address spoke encouragingly of the movement; and 
it is the opinion of not a few that the next generation 
will see women accorded full privileges in the uni- 
versities, not only as students but also as professors 
Some of the professors make no reference to the pres- 
ence of women, beginning their lectures with merely, 
‘Gentlemen ;”’ but others at times add ‘‘ and Ladies.” 
The students no longer regard the women with curi- 
osity, but accord them every respect and courtesy. 

The “ hospitantin’”’ are from many nations out- 
side of the Fatherland; the largest delegation prob- 
ably comes from America. Swarthmore is repre- 
sented by two graduate women, the Somerville Fellow, 
and one other; Bryn Mawr, by the Fellow in 
Philosophy. B. F. B. 

Berlin, Eleventh month 1, 1898. 


HUNGARIAN industry, a writer in the London Economist 
says, is still in its infancy, but all the more jealously do the 
Hungarians guard their young reputation. Whatever in the 
past had been exported from Hungary to English markets was 
marked with the sweeping designation of ‘‘ Made in Austria.’’ 
A short time ago, thanks to the untiring efforts of the Hun- 
garian Museum of Commerce, a large quantity of cut glass 
goods was exported to India, and every object bore the desig- 
nation ‘‘ Made in Hungary.”’ 


TENNYSON, the New York Evening Post says, would not 
have sneered or caviled at the Czar’s manifesto. ‘‘He 
would never have made the mistake of supposing that a poet 
should chill, instead of warming with added glow, the most 
humane instincts and aspirations of the race. Politicians 
may sneer ; statesmen may be compelled to distrust motives ; 
but the poet who sneers and is suspicious is lost."’ 


Ir has long been known that the eyesight of savages is 
from twice to three times as keen as the normal European’s. 
Recent examination of nearly 50,000 school children in 
Breslau by Prof. Cohn has shown that 32 per cent. could see 
twice or three times as sharply as the others. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on the evening of Eleventh 
month 12, at the meeting-house. As opening exercise the 
President read the 1toth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans followed by the reading of the minutes. 

The committee appointed to bring forward the names of 
two friends to serve on the Executive Committee reported the 
appointment of Ruth W. Peaslee and J. Omar Heritage to 
that service, of whichthe President informed them. A nomi- 
nating committee, composed of Hannah A. Heritage, Eliza- 
beth L. Engle, Lizzie L. Duell, Elma H. Livezey, James G. 
Engle, and Ellen B. Haines, was appointed to furnish this 
meeting with new officers and report at next meeting. A 
cordial letter of invitation was read by the Secretary inviting 
Friends of our Association who attended the West Chester 
General Association to remain over night and attend First- 
day meeting. Words of appreciation were spoken on behalf 
of the kindness of the Friends of that place. 

The business of the meeting now being finished, the 
regular program was opened by Martha R. Heritage reading 
the 1oth chapter of Janney’s History, containing much of 
interest, among other things the account of George Fox’s 
marriage to Margaret Fell and of their work afterward. A 
recitation was given by Etta T. Carter, entitled ‘‘ We Reap 
as we Sow.’’ Papers on the negative and affirmative sides of 
the question, ‘‘Do men’s lives or their writings have the 
most influence on the world ?"’ next claimed the attention of 
the meeting. Many good points were brought forward in 
favor of both sides of the question. 

Whittier’s ‘‘ Pumpkin’’ was next read by Hannah L. 
Peaslee, followed by S. Mason Carter giving the current 
events gathered through the past month. A Thanksgiving 
poem was read by Herbert T. Bordon, telling that a boy in 
giving thanks remembers to be thankful for the pleasant 
weather, the companionship of friends, and for health to be 
able to mingle with thém, etc. Following this Ellen B. 
Haines read an account of the life of John Milton, who from 
boyhood showed a marked love for music and poetry, though 
his best works ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ and ‘‘ Paradise Regained’’ 
were not written until after he had passed his sixtieth year. 
In connection with the same subject, Ruth W. Peaslee recited 
the sonnet written by him on his blindness. 

A question assigned to Benjamin C. Heritage on the 
desirability of having buttonwood trees around our meeting- 
houses brought forth a description of the popularity of the 
various trees used for ornament and shade, by Benjamin 
Heritage who has given much time and thought to the study 
of the subject. 

New questions were assigned and the reports of the 
History and Literary committees read, after which the roll 
was called and meeting adjourned until Twelfth month to. 
Number present 44. M. E. L., Sec’y. 


LITTLE BriTAIN, PA.—Penn Hill Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting on Eleventh month 13, at 2 p. m. 
The meeting was opened by the President, Fred. S. Brown, 
who read a portion of Scripture. 

The minutes being read and approved, Day Wood read 
portions of the sixth chapter of Janney’s History, Vol. III. 

The extreme difficulty in securing the passage of a bill 
granting Friends the privilege of making affirmation instead 
of taking an oath was presented. Wm. Penn was influential 
in all such matters. 

Jennie E. Brown read, ‘‘ The Groves were God's First 
Temples,’ a poem replete with beautiful thoughts. 

Mary Smedley gave a full report on Current Topics. 
Some of the topics were, the ‘‘Action of the Russian Czar," 
‘«Indian Encampment at the Omaha Exposition,’’ also the 
Religious Congress held during the same. The thought was 
expressed that such gatherings as the latter tend to bring us 
closer together in a life of love and to build up the Church of 
humanity. 

Some other discussion was followed by a selection read by 

| Chas. Smedley. Three representatives were appointed to 

















attend the Young Friends’ Association Conference at West 
Chester. Many choice sentiments were given by the mem- 
bers. Adjourned to meet Eleventh month 27, 1808, at 2 
p. m., in Penn Hill meeting-house. 

P. L. Coates, Cor. Sec. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Solebury held its Eleventh month meeting last First-day 
afternoon (the 13th). The usual opening silence was observed 
and the minutes read. The Executive Committee made the 
following report for next meeting: ‘‘How are we to dis- 
tinguish between the rational and the spiritual ?’’ to Florence 
K. Blackfan. ‘* Does Friends’ testimony bear against the 
administering as well as the taking of an oath?’’ to William 
M. Ely. Reading, Edward Simpson ; recitation, Martha B. 
White. 

George S. Roberts read a portion cf the Discipline, and 
Emma A. Fell reported on Literature. Hugh W. Michener 
gave a report on Current Topics. 

For Twelfth month Margaret L. Fell was appointed to re- 
port on History, Emma L. Rice on Literature, Eastburn 
Reeder on Discipline, and Florence R. Kenderdine on Cur- 
rent Topics. 

‘¢ The Bible as a Literature,’’ was the subject for the day, 
and was treated in a most interesting and instructive manner 
in an address by Ely J. Smith. In part, he said: ‘‘ The 
Bible consists of the work of no one man, but is of national 
growth and the labor of years. It comes to us as the result 
of a long development. What modern work can compare in 
scope with it?) The national heart craved it. It is an ex- 
pression of national ideas, a reflection of the thoughts of the 
masses. It represents the highest type of Semitic civilization, 
and the era of its writing was momentous in itself. Some of 
its books are to be regarded as historical sermons rather than 
text-books. The drama is represented by the book of Job, 
with its simple though continuous plot, its double theme, and 
its uncomplicated situations.’’ The speaker referred to the 
beautiful passages of poetry in the Bible, and said while its 
dramatic portions were elevated far above modern drama, and 
while its law and history must be held important, the true 
poetry within it must appeal to all of us. Eastburn Reeder 
queried why the pictures of Jesus did not represent him dark, 
as a member of the Jewish race. Watson Kenderdine re- 
plied that the present picture was not painted till the fourth 
century. Previous to that time the picture of Jesus repre- 
sented him dark in type. 

Stella Robinson made several beautiful comparisons be- 
ween the Bible and modern poetry. Other remarks on the 
subject were made by Emma L. Rice, Mattie Reeder, Seth T. 
Walton, and Hannah Kenderdine. Martha Simpson recited 
‘« There is no Unbelief,’’ a poem by Lizzie Yorke Case, which 
closed the exercises. 

Following a brief silence the meeting, which was an un- 
usually interesting one, adjourned until the second First-day 
in Twelfth month. 

FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, Correspondent. 


IT is not so much what you say, 
As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you use, 
As the tones in which you convey it. 


Then would you quarrels avoid 
And in peace and love rejoice, 

Keep anger not only out of your words, 
But keep it out of your voice. 


FROM its first appearance in India to the present time—a 
period of two years—plague has claimed over 100,000 victims, 
but cholera in 1896 alone caused 471,779 deaths, small-pox 
carried off 141,443 people, and ‘‘fevers’’ showed the enor- 
mous mortality of 4,578,944. Dysentery and diarrhcea are 
entered for 240,189 deaths, and while a separate return is not 
made for phthisis its prevalence and fatality are known to be 
extreme. 
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€oducational Department. 


WORK IN THE TEACHERS CLASS. 
THE following report was submitted to the Educational Com- 
mittee of the yearly meeting, (Philadelphia), at its meeting 
on the 12th inst: 

The Teachers’ Class at Fifteenth and Race streets opened 
Tenth month 3, with an enrolment of eighteen. The class 
is composed of graduates and students from the following 
schools and colleges: Swarthmore, two graduates, one un- 
dergraduate; Wellesley, one graduate; Bryn Mawr, one 
undergraduate ; Vassar, one undergraduate ; Friends’ Central 
School, eight graduates ; George School, one graduate, one 
undergraduate ; Philadelphia Normal School, one graduate ; 
Lansdowne High School, one graduate; School of Design, 
one undergraduate. Days taught by members of class since 
Tenth month 3, 117. 

Text-books in use, Compayré’s ‘‘ History of Pedagogy,”’ 
‘« Herbartian Psychology,’’ White's ‘‘ Elementsof Pedagogy.’’ 
Lessons in drawing and clay modeling are given the class 
weekly, elementary science and use of apparatus once in two 
weeks. 

Methods: Lessons developed by class; Primary Geogra- 
phy, 4; Nature Studies, 6; Number Work, 1; Inventional 
Geometry, 2. 

Other subjects considered, by class: 
school sites, buildings, apparatus. 

We secured positions, in public or private schools, for all 
of last year’s teachers who were recommended. Friends’ 
schools supplied were as follows: Darby, Salem, Moores- 
town, Camden, Horsham, Rancocas, Seventeenth street and 
Girard avenue, Philadelphia, Kennett Square, London Grove, 
Plymouth Meeting. BELLE H. Mooney, Principal. 

Eleventh month 11, 1898. 


School programs, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The first regular meeting of the Classical Club forthe yea 
was held on Third-day evening, Eleventh month 8. Prof. 
Ferris Price occupied the chair as President, and Helen M. 
Fogg acted as Secretary, The papers of the evening were as 
follows: ‘‘A Sketch of the History of Greece,’’ Marshall 
Pancoast, ’99; ‘‘The History of Athens,’’ Georgie Myers, 
1900 ; and ‘‘ The Typography of Athens,’’ by Margery Pyle, 
1900. The latter paper was well illustrated by original 
crayon drawings. It is felt that these meetings are productive 
of much good in this department, as its meetings are well at- 
tended and always full of interest. 

On Fifth-day evening, Aylmer Maude was present at the 
College, and addressed the students on the Doukhobortsi 
Movement, explaining the history and principles of this inter- 
esting people. 

A lecture was delivered in College Hall, on the 7th instant, 
by Miss Davies, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ College Settlement 
Work.’’ Miss Davies is a graduate student of the University 
of Chicago, who has devoted herself to this work, and is now 
in charge of the Philadelphia College Settlement. Her talk 
was most instructive, and opened the eyes of many to the 
good being done by this mission so near to us. 

The regular monthly meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held on First-day evening, Eleventh month 13. 
Caroline E. Hall, '78, was appointed President, Gilbert L. 
Hall, ‘99, Vice-President, and Benjamin A. Thomas, ‘gg, 
Secretary for the year. The papers read were as follows : 
one on ‘‘ Our Relation to the Lower Animals,’ by Mary 
Haviland, 1900 ; andoneon ‘‘ Thoughts onthe Third Query,’’ 
by Helen R. Hillborn, '94. Both papers showed careful 
preparation, and aroused the usual amount of interesting 
discussion. "99. 


Dr. AuGustus H. STRONG, President of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Theological Seminary, hitherto a violent opponent of 
coéducation, now announces that he will aid those raising a 
fund to have Rochester University made coéducational. 


EVERYTHING is practical that is good. 
practicable that is right.— Christian Register. 


Everything is 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
A story of life on the Sea Islands, in the present time, 
‘‘A Son of the Carolinas,’’ has been written by Elizabeth 
Carpenter Satterthwait, and is published by Henry Altemus, 
Philadelphia, (pp. 275, $0.50). The heroine, Margaret Hal- 
lowell, an orphan from the North, who goes to Miss Rachel 
Dare’s, on Moss Island, for benefit to her health, is a Friend, 
and there are other Friendly persons and places mentioned— 
Amos Thorne, of New York, and Purchase, and Chappaqua. 
The terrible hurricane of a few years ago, which swept the 
Carolina coasts, and spread ruin and death, is graphically 
described. There is an interesting reproduction of the negro 
dialect, with some striking suggestions of negro character. 
The dialect on the sea islands, the author says, differs from 
that of the colored people generally in the South. 

The plot of the story turns on an incident peculiar to the 
old conditions of the slavery times, by which Robert Dare, 
the young Southerner—who is the ‘‘ Son of the Carolinas,’ 
and a very manly character—suffers for a time for the sin of 
another. The account of the great storm is well told, and 
an impressive feature is the self-sacrifice of the old doctor, 
Dalzell, who dies in his endeavor to save the drowning 
negroes,—an actual occurrence the author tells us. 


Agnes Repplier, one of the best known of the literary 
group in Philadelphia, and particularly by her essays con- 
tributed to the Ad/antic Monthly, has written for Macmillan 
and Co., New York, a volume, ‘‘ Philadelphia: The Place 
and The People.’’ It is not precisely history, in the ordinary 
use of the word, though it follows generally the order of time 
and sequence of events. Particular attention is given to 
social conditions, and the growth and development of the 
city, with its characteristics, as the author considers she per- 
ceives them, are lightly and entertainingly sketched,—some- 
thing like an extended essay being the result. It is liberally 
illustrated, mostly with drawings by E. C. Peixoto, whose 
work would have been greatly better, for the present purpose, 
if all his pictures had been drawn with a definite outline, as 
some of them are. Miss Repplier dedicates her book ‘‘ To 
the Memory of Philadelphia's Founder."’ 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

AYLMER MAupe, who has been repeatedly mentioned in con- 
nection with the Doukhobor people, is an Englishman, (son 
of a clergyman of the Church of England), and was for a 
number of years engaged in business, on English account, at 
Moscow, in Russia, where he became acquainted with Count 
Tolstoy, and with the Doukhobors. He is the translator of 
Tolstoy's lately-issued book, ‘‘ What is Art ?’’ the authorized 
and complete edition of which is issued in this country by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Benjamin F. Battin and wife, recently of George School, 
are pursuing their studies at the University of Berlin, he in 
philosophy, and she in literature, and are, they write, thor- 
oughly enjoying it. ‘‘ Since 1893 Berlin has had an awakening 
in religious life, at least outwardly, and in attendance at 
worship."’ 


MOUNTAIN WOOD. 


UNCONSCIOUS nature with voice subdued, 
Soothes the soul with its various tones— 
The muffled roar of the wintry wood ; 
Or the sigh of the pines, where the south 
wind moans, 
Or here, where the spray of the foam-cascade 
Keeps green forever the moss-robed walls, 
Whose ferns and vines are an emerald braid, 
Amid the murmur of waterfalls. 
—Howard Worcester Gilbert. 





THE LAMB WITHOUT THE FOLD. 


WHEN’'ER I close the door at night, 
And turn the creaking key about, 

A pang renewed assails my heart— 
I think, my darling is shut out. 


Think that beneath these starry skies 
He wanders with his little feet ; 

The pines stand, hushed in glad surprise, 
The garden yields its tribute sweet. 


Within the darkened porch I stand— 
Scarce knowing why, | linger long ; 

- Oh! could I call thee back to me, 
Bright bird of heaven, with sooth or song! 


But no—the wayworn wretch shall pause 
To bless the shelter of this door ; 
Kinsman and guest shall enter in, 
But my lost darling never more. 


Yet, waiting on his gentle ghost, 

From sorrow’s void, so deep and dull, 
Comes a faint breathing of delight, 

A presence calm and beautiful. 


I have him, not in outstretched arms, 
| hold him, not with straining sight, 
While in blue depths of quietude 
Drops, like a star, my still ‘*‘ Good-night.”’ 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF THE PLOW. 
From an address by A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa., at the Conven- 
tion of Agricultural Implement Makers, Philadelphia, Tenth month, 


1898. He was speaking in reply to the sentiment, ‘‘ The Plowshares 
of Peace.” 


Tue Plowshare of Peace! How inspiring this happy 
alliance, this true blending of the useful and beautiful ! 
Peace—in every mind associated with harmony and 
loveliness, the white robe, the dove, the horn of 
plenty, and the industrial device that makes its enjoy- 
ment possible! ‘‘ Peace hath her victories, no less 
renowned than war,” the great poet reminded the 
great commander, who, he said,— 


‘* Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way has ploughed, 
And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Hath reared God's trophies, and his work pursued.”’ 
And the ever willing, ever efficient, though ever 
modest engine of those victories of peace, the earliest 
and most necessary of which appears in that first 
command to newly-created man, “ Replenish the 


_ earth, and subdue it,” is the homely plow. 


A recent writer on agriculture has well said that 
‘‘a tolerably correct estimate of the progress of the 
art in any country, whether in ancient or modern 
times, may be formed by ascertaining the structure of 
the plow.’ For the history of the plow is the history 
of agriculture itself, and thus a chronicle of the pro- 
gress of the human race towards material prosperity. 
It was spoken of in the books of Moses, and its pic- 
tures on the pyramids and tombs in Egypt are much 
older. Elisha was found at the plow when the mantle 
of Elijah came to be thrown upon him. We are told, 
both in the Bible and in Herodotus, of crops that in- 
creased a hundred fold when the ground was well 
tilled, and how Job had 500 yoke of oxen for plow- 
ing. The Hebrews brought their knowledge of agri- 
culture and skill with the plow from Egypt. They 















used to let the ground lie fallow and rest one year in 
every seven, just as they rested themselves one day 
in seven. 

The references to the world of long ago bring 
up one or two recollections. At the head of litera- 
ture stand up two grand old poets, Homer and 
Hesiod, one ostensibly of the Sword, the other of 
the Plow. It is remarkable, though the volume of 
the first is far greater, that there is no such loving 
and minute description of the sword in the one as of 
the plow in the other. But it turns out that the 
mightier genius is not the bard of mere war; but 
rather of toil in its supreme degree, as the lot of 
man on earth; and his labor closes with the picture 
of wars all ended, righteousness established, and 
agriculture flourishing. His most perfect man is a 
herdsman, while his God of War, his Mars, whom 
we might have expected to represent his ideal of 
glory, is painted in repulsive colors—a murderous 
bully, and rather a cowardly one. His favorite gods, 
and those who come with most glory out of his 
hands, are Pallas and Apollo, the spirits of industry 
and art. But since the Greeks committed the tillage 
of their soil to its subdued and enslaved natives, they, 
for the most part, looked upon that pursuit with dis- 
dain. The Romans, on the other hand, ranked agri- 
culture among the most honorable vocations, as the 
well-known story of their great Cincinnatus reminds 
us ; and the literature of Rome—Cato, Cicero, Virgil, 
and Pliny—is full of pastorals and tributes to the 
plowman. Some of Pliny’s essays on agriculture are 
as good as anything we have to-day. The plows of 
the Romans must have had some resemblance to ours, 
inasmuch as the ancient writers speak of the mould- 
board, shares, coulters, and even of coulter shares 
and plow wheels; but there was no device for over- 
turning the turf. That was left for our century. 
From a careful study of Roman history, it may be 
taken as a proverb that she conquered no more by 
the sword than by the plow. The moment resistance 
was quelled, out went the agricultural colony, and 
the new domain was incorporated with the old, and 
thus the empire grew. But Rome perished by the 
sword she had drawn, and she lived to after ages by 
the plow, for with it followed her law and her lan- 
guage, with all she had that was best and noblest. 

A statute of early Britain forbids the use of horses 
in tilling the ground, probably for the reason that the 
peasants had discovered no way of hitching the horses 
to their plows but by the tail, and that was regarded 
as barbarous. Oxen were almost exclusively used in 
this work until after 1500. We have no knowledge 
of a plow worthy of the name during the Dark Ages, 
from the sixth until the middle of the seventeenth 
centuries, when the metal mouldboard was first intro- 
duced by Small, a Scotchman, in 1784. Not I-ng 
after a fellow Scotchman, James Watt, perfected his 
epoch-making improvement in the steam engine. 
Iron-sheathed wooden plows were first brought to 
this country in 1617, and set to work in the colony 
of Virginia. In 1788 Thomas Jefferson paid great 
attention to this implement, believing that it would 
prove a principle factor in the progress and wealth of 
his country. He made many experiments, and wrote 
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a number of treatises on the subject, and to his son- 
in-law, Thomas Randolph, we owe the first hillside, 
or swivel plow. In 1819 Jethro Wood, of New York 
State, manufactured the first iron plow of the present 
style, used throughout the civilized world, with share, 
mould, and landside, and it was one of the world’s 
greatest inventions. For the name of this important 
benefactor of his kind, cyclopedias and dictionaries 
may be searched in vain, though their pages are 
stuffed with stories of men who butcher their breth- 
ren. Plows, before Wood’s day, were commonly, 
like the oldest plows I remember, made of wood, 
sheathed with iron, probably resembling those in use 
in Rome two thousand years ago. 

It would not be difficult to write a volume upon 
the subject of plows of numerous kinds,—subsoil, 
jointer, double mould, ditching, swivel, gang, sulky, 
and steam plows,—and fill it with reminiscences. 
About forty years ago, shortly after I commenced 
manufacturing, Mr. Fawlks, of Lancaster, got up a 
steam plow, which he said was going to revolutionize 
plowing—probably in somewhat the same way as his 
ancestor, Guy, proposed revolutionizing the govern- 
ment of England. This invention consisted of a spe- 
cies of traction engine, followed by a large roller, ta 
which was attached a gang of plows. He had it at 
the State Fair of Illinois, in September of 1859, where 
he plowed an acre in twelve minutes and was awarded 
the grand prize of $3,000 Two years ago I saw trac- 
tion engines in California pulling gangs of twenty 
plows, plowing an acre in about ten minutes. 

When compared with what the plow has accom- 
plished for the human race, how empty seem the 
boasted triumphs of the sword! The wealth and 
prosperity of the Roman Empire were due to tillage, 
not to pillage, and Rome’s long decline may be traced 
in the decline of her plow. The improvements in this 
instrument of progress, which this century brought 
in, have added thousands of millions to the world’s 
wealth, enabling millions to live in comfort who could 
otherwise not have lived at all. Look at the condi- 
tion of the agricultural worker two hundred years 
ago, before these improvements were invented. Even 
in Great Britain he commonly lived in a one-story 
hovel of one room, without windows or chimney— 
rather like a pig thana man. Nations progress as 
the plow carves the way. Fortwo thousand years na 
progress came to Greece, whose soil. is still broken by 
a plow of the age of Pericles. The same is largely 
true of Cuba and Spain. Agriculture in Spain to-day 
is far behind the point to which the Moors developed 
it one thousand years ago. The plow has not im- 
proved there, and the people have not advanced. 
While traveling in Cuba, I saw men scratching the 
ground with forked sticks, such as were used by 
Pharaoh’s serfs four thousand years ago. I asked 
through my guide why they did not buy our im- 
proved plows. They replied that it would be an in- 
sult to the memory of their fathers and grandfathers, 
who had always scratched the ground with sticks. 
To expect enlightenment of any kind from such people 
is like asking figs from thistles. In parts of Russia 
the means for tillage are of the same description. 
After filling an order for improved plows, some dozen 
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EXPERIENCES OF THE DOUKHOBORTSI. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Tue writer of the letter which has been quoted, pro- 
ceeds with his description of the Doukhobortsi in 
the Caucasus. 

“T want to say a few words here,’’ he says, ‘‘ on 
the freedom, tolerance, and diversity of opinion, which 
I have observed among them. 

“When I was about to visit them last year I 
expected that they would be sad and dejected, and 
that it must be more agreeable to hear about them 
than to live among them. I know, too, that the 
majority of those who have heard of and sympathise 
with the Doukhobortsi, have the same notion. 

‘In reality it turned out to be quite different. In 
spite of the fact that last year (as in this) they were 
in extremely bad circumstances, suffering from fevers, 
eye diseases, etc., their food so insufficient, that it 
was a wonder how their large, strong bodies, could 
be sustained—in spite of the great mortality, and the 
unnaturalness of their life of idleness, owing to 
scarcity of work, and in spite of the fact that almost 
every family had some of its members exiled, or lan- 
guishing in prisons and penal battalions. I noticed 
among them from the first day, and the first words, 
such vitality and animation, such abundance of hearty 
energy, and such soberness, as I had previously no 
idea of whilst living among people who cannot decide 
as to the life they want to lead, whether for ‘God or 
Mammon,’ and who consequently are wearied out, 
suffering, and discontented.” 

INDIVIDUALITY MAINTAINED: A CHEERFUL PEOPLE. 

“Contrary to my expectations I saw that they do 
not subject themselves to any oppressive principles 
which limit the freedom of their individuality. Each 
one when considering any question is guided ¢ac/u- 
sively by his own spiritual understanding. That is 
why they are so energetic, joyful, and free, more so 
than it is possible for any of us to be. And all their 
actions, which to us seem extraordinary, are to them 
quite usual. This results from the fact that their 
conduct is looked upon by them only as the outward 
manifestation, as the result of continual inward 
spiritual force. And out of this conception arises the 
fact that there is no need for people to carry out this 
act or that, prompted by any other motive than the 
impossibility to act otherwise. 

“ Therefore there are no vain actions, as nobody 
will praise them; there are no actions from fear of 
eensure on the part of the brethren, as no one will 
blame them; there are no actions out of the blind 
submission to the majority, as none either expects or 
demands anything from another. Moreover, if there 
be anyone whose inner consciousness does not 
strongly exhort him to live this life, he always has the 
possibility of joining the ‘Small Party.’ 
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years ago, I wrote to learn how the purchasers were 
succeeding with them. The reply was: ‘ Unfor- 
tunately, the military did not arrive in time to protect 
the plows, and they were smashed to pieces by the 
peasantry.” 


‘‘In my presence the news came that one of the 
Doukhobortsi, who was kept in a penal battalion, not 
having strength to bear the tortures, consented to 
serve. All who were present in the hut had only just 
heard about it, and I was able to observe their imme- 
diate attitude towards this matter. Nearly all of them 
spoke with sorrow about him, and pitied him: ‘ Dear 
lad, he had to bear much pain; and now it will be still 
harder for him, poor fellow!’ All spoke of him with 
such affection, such grief; they feared that he would 
find it still harder to live, after his consent to serve in 
the army. They spoke of his youthfulness, of the sen- 
sitiveness of his nature, and of his severe sufferings.”’ 

TOLERANCE FOR THOSE WHO GIVE WAY. 

“The feeling is just as tolerant and tender when 
it happens that one of the exiled goes over to the 
Small Party—not having strength to bear the hard- 
ships of persecution. Generally he comes, bows to 
all and asks forgiveness for leaving them. On their 
part, those who remain give him their best wishes : 
‘May God grant you to live there, as well as pos- 
sible. One can serve God everywhere.’ They ask 
forgiveness for not having been able to make his life 
among them more easy. They give him two horses, 

a van, and food for his journey. 





‘ Their relations to their neighbors, who have never 
shared their faith, is equally kind. Soon after the 
settlement of the Doukhobortsi in the Government of 
Tiflis, a Georgian in one of the villages fel) ill. It 
happened to be in autumn, and the corn gathered in 
by him was not yet removed, and was lying in sheaves 
in the yard. The corn would have spoiled as the 
rain was pouring down. The Doukhobors got to 
know of this, went to his place, thrashed the corn, 
put it in its place, and went away, almost without 
seeing the owner.” 

GAVE THE CLOAK, ALSO. 

‘In another village one of the Doukhobortsi 
once heard, during the night, some noise going on 
near the horses. He went out to see what was the 
matter, and saw that a Georgian had led his horse 
out, and, mounting on it, was about to gallop away. 
The Doukhobor began to shout: ‘Stop, stop!’ so 
persistently, that the Georgian—though he was 
already some distance away—stood sstill. The 
Doukhobor said : ‘1 only wanted to tell you that you 
need not be afraid, and that you should not consider 
this horse as a stolen one; if you want it, take it.’ 
The Georgian stood still for awhile, reflected, came 
back and returned the horse. 

“At Easter, some Georgians danced to the sound 
of the drum. Two Doukhobortsi women stood at a 
distance and looked on. One of them noticed that a 
little girl, six years old, who was with them, had 
turned herself away. ‘Why don’t you look on, my 
little girl?’ ‘Because I know a psalm which says: 
‘Where they fight and struggle go not, and where 
they jump and dance look not.’ 

“After going away from the Doukhobortsi, and 
| living again among people like myself, I could not 
| help noticing the difference between them and us; 
the weakness, the confusion, intoxication, the constant 
| dissatisfaction with life, and lack of confidence, in the 
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midst of which we live. 
talk of the Christian life, among all of us there is a 
feeling of distrust in the possibility of all people living 
in unity, and acknowledging as their guide their 


However much we may 


higher consciousness only. For we do not really 
represent to ourselves such a life, we cannot imagine 
the possibility of a life free from all the outward 
restraints that keep everyone in a definite place, in the 
general order. Hence our distrust in the welfare of a 
life like that of the Doukhobortsi. 

“‘ However, it is only necessary to have been once 
among them to be convinced, not only of the possi- 
bility of such a life, but of the fact that it does already 
exist, and that it is practiced—not by two or three 
people only, but by the whole of a large community.” 


Political Demoralization. 
HENRY W. WILBUR, aitera trip through parts of New York 
State, chiefly Saratoga and Washington counties, thus writes 
in his paper, Zhe 7rue Reform: 

‘‘The demoralization of bad politics plays its part in 
rural counties like Washington, as well as the big cities. Up 
this way the ambition of the local statesmen is to be elected 
to the Board of Supervisors. To satisfy this ambition some 
pretty good men have allowed themselves to be bled by 
political heelers. There are men who have mortgaged their | 
farms in order to raise the money supposed to be necessary by 
fair means or foul to accomplish their election, and have lost 
their farms as the price of their folly. Still other men have | 
wrecked their moral manhood in the process of gratifying 
their political ambition. These men started out sober, and 
ended up their official careers by becoming drunken. It thus | 
appears that the moral and financial highwaymen operates in 
politics in the country as well as in the city, and wherea 
given party is strong enough to make a nomination equivalent 
to an election, as in places where parties are evenly divided. 
The fact is, a thoroughly moral party is a political necessity 
everywhere.’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE conferences of the so-called Peace Commission at Paris 
have continued, but there has been no conclusion reached. 
Spain still resists the surrender of the Philippines, but one 
report is that she is only holding out fora large payment of 
money for them, and that the American Commissioners may 
offer twenty to twenty-five millions of dollars. It is steadily 
reported that the American Commissioners have instructions 
from Washington to insist on the full possession of the Phil- 
ippines, and other reports from Madrid have been that Spain 
would break off the negotiations rather than yield this. 
Whether the war would then be resumed has been discussed. 
Some think it would. At San Francisco, General Merriam is 
quoted as saying that he would not be surprised if the nego- 
tiations were broken off, the war renewed, and Germany, 
England, and France drawn into it. 

As the American trade with the Philippine Islands is 
mostly carried on at Boston, it is interesting to observe what 
the business men of that city think of the annexation scheme. 
On the gth instant, the directors of the Boston Merchants’ 
Association unanimously adopted the following : 

‘Resolved. Thatin the opinion of the board of direc- 
tors of the Boston merchants’ association, the acquisition of 


any part of the Philippine islands, except what is needed for | 


a naval station, would be detrimental to the interests of the 
United States.’’ 
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meets. In the United States Senate, after the 4th of March 
next, the Republicans will have a clear majority, several 
gains having been made by them—including New Jersey, 
New York, Wisconsin, etc. 

VIOLENT ‘‘race’’ riots took place in Wilmington, N. C., 

on the 1oth instant. Anarmed mob of white men set fire to 
the ‘‘plant’’ of a newspaper published by a colored man, 
Manly, who narrowly escaped being killed. There were num- 
erous conflicts throughout the day, resulting in the killing of 
eight negroes and the wounding of three whites. In the 
afternoon the Board of Aldermen resigned, ‘‘ in response to 
public sentiment,’’ and were replaced by a Board selected by 
the Citizens’ Committee. The Mayorand Chief of Police also 
resigned and were replaced by new officials,—all white men, 
of course,—the demand for the change being for ‘‘race"’ 
reasons. 
SENATOR HANNA, of Ohio, who is considered to speak for 
the policy of President McKinley, in an interview at Cleve- 
land on the 14th, said the new Congress would probably be 
called in special session in March next, that the new Senate, 
would be called on to ratify the Paris treaty, as it takes a two- 
thirds vote, ‘‘ which we have not got at present."’ The war 
revenue Jaw, he said, must be revised, and a larger revenue 
secured, the present taxes being insufficient. On the same 
date, Congressman Dingley, of Maine, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and supposed to be in agree- 
ment with Speaker Reed, in an interview at Washington, 
said an extra session was ‘‘ not necessary or desirable,’’ that 
there would, of course, be no tariff revision, and that he 
hoped the Peace treaty would ‘ provide for the acquisition of 
a minimum amount of territory.’’ 

THE Spanish warship Maria Teresa, which was supposed 
to be sunk, on the way from Santiago to New York, did not 
go down, after all, but was discovered, when the storm had 
abated, on the coast of Cat Island. She was much damaged, 
and the ‘‘ natives’’ on the island had stripped her of every- 
thing movable. An officer sent to inspect her reports that 
she cannot be saved. 


Lorp SALispurY, the British prime minister, made a 
notable speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, on the eve ning of 
the gth instant. He referred to the French complication as 
past, but leaving some questions still to be adjusted, but in 
reference to the United States used remarkable language. 
‘*Noone can deny,’’ he said ‘‘that the appearance of the 
American republic among factors Asiatic, and possibly in 
European diplomacy, is a grave and serious event, which may 
not conduce to the interests of peace, though I think in any 
event it is likely to conduce to the interests of Great Britain.”’ 


AcTION favorable to Dreyfus has been taken in France. 
| The court has sent word to him to prepare his defense. The 
reports that he was dead are unfounded, and he is said to be 
in good health. Two violent opponents of the reopening of 
the case, one of them Cavaignac, recently Minister of War, 
are said to have called on the Premier, Dupuy, and ineffectu- 
| ally endeavored to frighten him into resisting judicial pro- 

ceedings. The course of affairs for the present is favorable 
to the maintenance of the supremacy of the law against 
military dictation. 


THE Earl of Minto, the new Governor General of the 
Dominion of Canada, in succession to Lord Aberdeen, 
arrived at Quebec on the 1I2th instant, on the steamship 
Scotsman from Liverpool. He was swornin at the citadel and 
proceeded to Montreal. Lord and Lady Aberdeen sailed on 
the same evening for Liverpool. 





THE fuller returns of the elections show that the national 
House of Representatives will be very closely divided be- 
tween the Republicans and varied Opposition, but that the 
former will have a small majority—claimed to be thirteen. 
The present majority is 57. No doubt is entertained that 
T. B. Reed will be rechosen Speaker, when the new Congress 


THE assassin, Luigi Luccheni, who killed the Empress of 
Austria on the roth of Tenth month, underwent his trial, at 
Geneva, on the rothinstant, and was convicted and sen- 
tenced the same day. His sentence is ‘‘ rigorous imprison- 
ment for life,’ capital punishment being unlawful in the 
Swiss Republic. 
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THE National Convention of the Women's Christian | the waste by the aaa sewage system of cities is appal- 
Temperance Union has been in session at St. Paul this week. | ling, and will in time beggar any country. 
On the 14th, after a very earnest debate of five hours, it was | 
decided to abandon the Temple Building in Chicago, as an 
affiliated interest. The vote was 285 to 71. Next day, an- 
other vote, on another form of the question, resulted simi- 
larly, 276 to 67. On the 15th, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of 
Maine, whom Frances Willard designated as her successor, 
was chosen President by 317 votes out of 356, and Anna A. 


—General Wade, Chairman of the Cuban United Statas 
Military Commission, reports that everything is progressing 
very satisfactorily in Cuba, and that the Spaniaids are movir g 
troops out as fast as they can secure transports. Already 
20,000 have gone, and g,000 more were to have embarked 
from Puerto Principe at the close of last week. 





Gordon, private secretary to Frances W illard, was made Vice- —Holders of Cuban bonds in France, at a meeting on the 
President at Large, in succession to Mrs. Stevens. The con- | 12th inst., decided to appeal to the ‘‘ good faith of Spain and 
clusion reached as to the Temple was promoted by a letter | the spirit of equity of the United States "’ to settle the question a 
from Lady Henry Somerset, approving the abandonment, | of their rights as creditors ‘‘in conformity with the rules of i 


and by statements by Anna A. Gordon of the views expressed justice and law."’ 


by Miss Willard near the close of her life. —Li Hung Chang, the Chinese has been ordered to con- 


cert measures with the Viceroy of Shang-Tung to prevent ‘ 
future inundations of the Yellow river. This is regarded as 
virtually retiring Prince Li. 


SENATOR Quay of Pennsylvania issued a statement on the 
1oth instant, announcing his purpose to be a candidate for 
reélection. He says his friends all know his antipathy to 
another term, but the attacks on him make it imperative for 
him torun. John Wanamaker has issued a statement saying 
that the result of the voting in Pennsylvania is a condemnation 
of Quay, and that out of 254 members chosen to the L egisla- 


ture 155 cannot justify themselves if they support him. : = . = 
ek —It is announced that an officer, General Roloff, has been 


eae. commissioned by the Cuban Government to make a statistical 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. report on the personnel of the Cuban army. This report, 
A WRITER in the London Lance? laments the ‘‘ unspeakable | Which is already far advanced, shows that half the enlis‘ed 
waste '' of hurrying down drains and water-courses to the sea | Men can read and write. 
fixed nitrogen to the value of $80,000,000 a year, instead of —Typhoid fever is said to be spreading among tle 
converting the sewage into vegetable food. Of course, as | American troops at Honolulu. The military hospital is 
any one will see who gives a moment's thought to the subject | crowded and the nursing force is entirely inadequate. 
wear, are here in the best as- admitted that he knew it well, but, said 


mS MCT) Bed 
sortments to be found in Phila-| he « 1¢ 1 say my lesson, what's the use ? 


delphia. A separate counter is | you will only make me learn something aL nc ie 7 eat | 


devoted to their sale, and just | else.” 


—Robert M. Janney has resigned the presidency of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange, which place he had held for 
seven years. ‘‘ His resignation,’’ the Ledger says, ‘‘has 
elicited numerous expressions of regret from members and 
persons having dealings with the Exchange.”’ 





Jackets and Leggins ; LORD CREWE, at an educational meet- | 


| ing at Liverpool, told an amusing story of 
In knit goods for cold weather the little son of a friend of his who refused | 
to say his lesson to his governess. He 





now we are showing the very} ‘‘ No, Willie, dear,’ said mamma, “no | LLL 
best qualities, at the most mod- | ™°re cakes to-night. Don’t you know PLUM PUDDING 
ee | you cannot sleep on a full stomach? 
erate prices |“ Well,”’ replied Willie, ‘1 can sleep on Tigo leis mili mors li ei 
Women's Sleeveless Knit Jackets, in black | ™Y back.’’—Good Housekeeping. you could make at home 
and colors. Made short and full length. JAVA is said to be the region of the Ask uour grocer forthem 
Prices, 75 cents and $1.00. | globe where it thunders oftenest, having . 
Women’s Jersey Cloth Leggins, in three- thunderstorms ninety-seven days in the 
quarters and full length, year. After it are Sumatra, with eighty- 
Price, $1.00 a pair. | six days; Hindustan, with fifty-six ; OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Children’s Black Jersey Cloth Leggins Borneo, with fifty-four ; the Gold Coast, Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 
; ‘ an = - el aa >: = - | Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
sizes 3 to 12 years. - ith hity two ; and Rio de Janeiro, with Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomas, Thomson, 
Prices, 75 cents and $1.00 a pair. fifty-one. | Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 


and other families. 


Children’s Black Cloth Leggins. . oe 
Prices, $1.00 and $1.25 a pair. WILLIAM S&S. YARNALL, 
Children’s Velvet Leggins, in black and Manufacturing Optician. 
colors. 
Prices, $1.75 and $2.00 a pair. 
We have an excellent assortment of Wo- 
men's and Children’s Wool Leggins. 


Children's Wool Shields and Knee | yg South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 


Gaiters. PHILADELPHIA. | j ’ 
ons ——_——- | . H ’s Son 
Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. Wm Cacoc vs S ? 


The chapter, ‘‘ Records of Richland Meeting,” is well 

, worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 

| first of the new year, the price will be advanced to $5 

each on all copies remaining. Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

| Norristown, Pa. 

| N.B. A few copies of “‘ Lyrics of Quakerism ” for 

| sale at $1.25 each 





tte > CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- | 
allenton. DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North | UNDERTAKER 
, ~o | Eighth Street, Philadelphia, P 
Address orders ™ en fe Eight > —e “JOSEPH L ie INES and EMBALMER 


Strawbridge & Clothier, ||cLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 








ee Undertaker No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 
Se and Embalmer, 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE | Calls outside of city answered promptly. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. ae 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Biuing. | 


Ellwood Heacock 





Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. Telephone 66-99-A. 








NOTICES. 


,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held inthe meet- 
ing house at Swarthmore, on First-day, Elev- 
enth month 20, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. Subject, 
** Peace.”’ CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

.* A public religious meeting will be held 
according to the order of Friends, in their 
meeting-house at Swarthmore, on Fifth-day 
morning, the 24th inst., at 10.30 o clock, in 
which all, irrespective of religious belief, are 
cordially invited to unite. 





*,* Friends interested are cordially invited 
to visit the Home under the care of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, which is now located 
at No. 5800 Greene street, Germantown, on the 
afternoon of Seventh-day, I9th inst., between 
2 and § o'clock. 

By the Committee. 
Isaac H. HILLBORN, Clerk. 

Eleventh month 2. 

*,* A meeting on Social Purity will be held 
in the meeting-house at 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, on Third-day, Eleventh month 
22, at 8 p. m., under the auspices of the Home 
Influence Association, a branch of the Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee . 

The meeting will be addressed by Aaron M. 
Powell, Anna Rice Powell, Joseph S. Walton, 
and others. 

They will give some account of the late 
London Congress of the International Federa- 
tion for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Vice, and of the present outlook of the Purity 
movement in Europe and America, 

Future meetings of the Home Influence As- 
sociation will be held on the third Third-day of 
each month. ANNA K. Way, 

Mary H. WHITsON. 

*.* A Conference under the care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance 
and Philanthropic Work will be held at Penns- 
grove meeting-house, on First-day, Eleventh 
month 20, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton is expected to address 
the Conference on ‘* Tobacco,’’ All interested 
are invited to be present. 

Horace L, Ditwortu, Clerk. 





*,* The Annual Meeting of the General Con- 
ference of Young Friends’ Associations will be 
held at West Chester, Pa., Seventh-day, Elev- 
enth month 19, 1898. Morning session, 10.30 
to 12. Afternoon, 2 to 4. 

Morning —‘‘ Complaints and their Cures,’’— 
paper by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. Discussion, 
opened by Jane P. Rushmore. 

Afternoon—‘‘ Our Opportunities.’*—paper by 
Sarah Bancroft. Discussion, opened by a mem- 
ber of Plainfield Association. 

A general invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested Friends. 

For the accommodation of Friends desiring 
to attend the Conference a ‘special train will 
leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, at 
9.15 a. m., stopping at Swarthmore and Media. 

A cordial invitation to remain over First-day 
is extended to visitors, by W est Chester Friends. 
Those who propose so doing are requested to 
forward their names to Mary Travilla, West 
Chester, Pa., though failure to have done this 
need prevent none from accepting the invitation. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Wm. W. BirDSALL, Chairman. 
HELEN LIPPINCOTT, Secretary. 

*.* The United First-day Evening Meetings 
during Eleventh month will be held at 17th 
street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 7.30 
o’clock. Being a united meeting, members of 
each meeting should feel it has a claim on them. 


*,* Monthly or Preparative Meetings ( wheth- 
er having a First-day school or otherwise), de- 
siring the use of the Traveling Libraries belong- 
ing to the Yearly Meeting’s Educational Com- 
mittee (Philadelphia Yearly Meeting), will 
please apply to Matilda Garrigues, Clerk of the 
Committee having charge of the same. 


*,* The visit of the Visiting Committee of 
Abington First-day School Union to Quakertown 
is deferred for the present. (The date printed 
last week, Eleventh month 2, was a misprint ; 
it should have been 2o. ) 





*,* For Friends attending Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting, at Langhorne, Eleventh month 24, 
tickets will be on sale at Reading Terminal, 
Spring Garden Street, Columbia Avenue, and 
Germantown (Main street and Chelten Avenue), 
at 85 cents round trip; Wayne Junction, 76 
cents, and from Jenkintown 52 cents, on sale at 
these different stations from Eleventh month 22 
to 24, and good to return until the 26th in- 
clusive. These are reduced rates from regular 
fare. R. B. NicHOLSON. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting during Eleventh month occur as 
follows : 

24. Bucks, Langhorne, 10 a. m. 

29. - Burlington, Trenton, N.J., 10 a. m. 

30. Southern, Camden, Del., 11 a. m. 





*,* For the accommodation of Friends desir- 
ing to attend the Conference of Friends’ Asso- 
ciations at West Chester, Pa., Eleventh month 
Ig, a special train will leave Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, at 9.15 a. m., stopping at 
Swarthmore and Media. 


*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Eleventh month : 

20. Sing Sing. 

27. Purchase. 

JosEPH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 





*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open, will visit during Eleventh month as 
follows : 

20. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


LLIGENC 
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The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don't break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides. 
Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








A Postat Carp Receives Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 

2103, 2105 COLUMBIA AVENUE, PHILA 


These Men Ought 


to Know 

a good thing when they see 
it and read it. This is how they speak 
about it: 





PHILADELPHIA, t1th Mo. 4, 1898. 

“A True Story of the Christiana Riot,’’ by David R. 

Forbes, isa delightful chapter in 'ocal history. It not 

only illustrates the stern and unflinching character of the 

men of those times, but goes further and reveals the inad- 

equacy of any national measures which infringe upon 
the natural rights of humanity. 

JOS. S. WALTON, 
Principal Friends’ Central School. 





Newtown, Pa., roth Mo. 13, 1858. 

I have read “A True Story of the Christiana Riot” 
with much interest. It revives the most thriliing events 
of my early life. The present generation of children can 
scarcely realize the brutality of Slavery, and its degrad- 
ing effects upon humanity. ‘This vivid picture will help 
them to understand what a deliverance we have had from 
the fearful monster. GEO. L. MARIS, 

Principal of George School. 





SwaARTHMORE, Pa., roth Mo. 8, 1898. 

I have read with great interest the “ True Story of the 
Christiana Riot.’”” My inherited sympathy with the anti- 
slavery movement of our fathers’ time has been fanned 
into fresh enthusiasm by this vivid narration of one of 
the most stirring incidents in that contest. I think it is 
of great value as a permanent record of a bit of lox al his- 
tory which has a wider interest and importance as a most 
significant indication of the spirit of that time. I feel 
sure that no one can read the book without better realiz- 
ing the character of the struggle which culminated in the 
War of the Rebellion. WM. W. BIRDSALL, 

President Swarthmore College. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 
MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 





CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1899. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1899. 


also read the notes below. 


Read the figures given, and 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4),.~-.- - + - $5.30 
Union Signal, ($1),...... 2.90 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), nik ave cl 
Journal of Education, ($2.50),. . . 4.10 
The Living Age, ($6), . . . 7.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), New names only, 5.50 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage ), $3.75 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 250 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . . 4.60 


MONTHLIES ( Continued ). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


The Century Magazine, ($4), - . $5 60 
Harper’s Magazine, ($4), 5.10 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), - - see Cas 
Popular Science Monthly, ($5),. . 6.60 
The Forum, ($3), nt: 4 60 
North American Review, ($5), . . . 6.10 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($3), . 4.20 
Trained Motherhood, ($1), 2.70 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . 2.35 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), . 2.90 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50) , 220 
Little Men and Women, ($1), . . . 2-90 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “‘ price for both.’’ 





































































Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 






ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are beat separate and a ences from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING: Manager ot Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 










PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 









actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
‘ HARRY F. WEST GEORGE K JOHNSON HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
THE eG R - R D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
momo TRUST CO. 






















KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


‘means | << eee eeeen 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © © PRINTING. Royal Reading Re Route to 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
613 Walnut Street. AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS. , PHILADELPHIA. | SPEED. 














_FRIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


eee 











J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
& 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to withou 
cost to investor. Correspéndence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte-Co., Neb 
Josern Wesster, Wo. Wesstsr, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 





Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 
WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. . New Styles for Spring. 
Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 

















EXECUTES TRUSTS, oo ion ie a DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, . 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES POR REAL ESTATE. A. L. Diament & Co., 
ee 1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pe. 
OFPICERS : oo Sitter ik sale ie aed 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. AQUILA J- LINVILL, 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’ N. B, CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SY DENHAM PAGE, Ass't Sec 7. A. A. JACKSON, Ase’ 0 Pres and Vice-Prea Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
S JAMES RH ADS, Ass’t Treas A ONT, } ger I Jept. 
—s se GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, os oe 1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
MANAGERS : Ss 
ErrinGHamM B. Morris, Wesson Jans. Gao. o McFappen, | oceatete ciate ea 
Joun A. Brown, Jr., Grerce Tucker Bisexam, vy Tat? ie Ek ’ . 
rensenel W Ric eae esnean H. Gaw, : — H. “ amet , VERY one who uses a lamp wants a 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, Joun C. Sims, > safe, reliable one. How can you be $ 
Pemperton S. Hutcninson, Josian M. Bacon. p assured of getting one? Only by the word ¢ 
» of one who £nows. We have devoted alife ¢ 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS F Soreae eae { 
> We cater to all tastes in finish and orna- 
A LAST OPPORTUNITY PHILADELPHIA i READING RAILWAY » mentation /riends want plain colors asa 
. P rule. We have a most excellent lamp for ‘ 
TO BUY : put ; p the library in Dark Bronze. We also have 
ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, “2 
» for the dining-room and hall, B/ack—very ‘ 
DUTCHER’ s SHOES. NO GINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. | rich and durable. 4 
rs eS sm i» Prices range from $2.00 up. < 
ae ae The light is all you could wish. q 
Owing to early retirement from the a < 
Shoe Business, we have reduced our ie 3 A. J. WEIDENER, $ 
entire stock of WOMEN’S, MISSES’, 3 4 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES to Royal Blue Line to New York. | 56 South Seneuls Sh. Poateiphio. < 
Apeoennesnsesesassnanseal 
COST AND LESS SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
: T ; IN THE WORLD. ‘ 
for quick closing. Every purchase 
will insure satisfactory bargains in aaa FRIENDS ALMANAC FOR | 899. 
HIGH GRADE SHOES. Scenic Reading Route to JUST PUBLISHED 
SAMUEL DUTCHER READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- is now ready in new and attractive form 
, . _— In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, Y 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
45 North 13th Street, (below Arch). 


information in regard to Day and Y 

First-day Schools; special articles about Fair Hill ¥ 
Burial Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, ¥ 
etc. 


the Almanac contains a full list of meetings, ¥ 
and the location, and in many cases the mode of 
e reaching them ; 


Every Friends’ family should possess one or ¥ 
F more copies. Order now from 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 






